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The 1926 Summer Session of 


The American Institute of 
Normal Methods 


July 7 - 28, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Courses cover all classroom music problems and offer inspirational 
experience for the supervisor who wishes a freshening of ideas. All 
courses credited on the semester hour basis. 


THE FACULTY 


Miss Grace G. Pierce, Methods I. Miss AtmMA D. Hotton, Piano Class 


Miss Frances G. Frencu, Methods ITI. Methods. 
Mas. N. W. Saaw. Methods Til. Mr. Francis FInpciay, Instructor in 


Conducting and Wind Instruments. 
Miss Maupe M. Howes, Harmony. Mr. CLrareNnce P. Hereurtn, String 
Miss Heten L. VARNEY, Drawing. Instrument Instruction. 


Mrs. AGNES Moore FryBerGER, Musie Dr. Francis L. StrickLtano, Educa- 
Appreciation. tional Psychology. 


Miss F. Epna Davis, Junior High Mr. H. E. Wuittemore, Senior High 
School Methods. School Methods. 


At this session the student body will have the privilege of singing 
Dr. Horatio Parker’s HORA NOVISSIMA 


under the direction of MR. EMIL MOLLENHAUER 
Director of the Handel and Haydn Scciety and Apollo Club, Boston 


A gala event musically, the rehearsing will give a unique 
experience in choral training under a master conductor, and 
provide a memorable personal inspiration. 


Send for a Complete Prospectus to Charles E. Griffith, Jr., 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, or 41 Union Square, West, New York 


WESTERN SESSION: For information write Mr. Frank D. Farr, 
Manager, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illionis 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Pup‘lt of a Junior High School removing upper 
part or the Starr showing ease with which instrvu- 
ment may be taken apart. The top is secured to 
the stand by the tu’ rn of a lock block and the twi 
may be separated in an instant. 


BUY THE STARR PHONOGRAPH 
STYLE XXVII FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


STARR FEATURES 


Silver Grain Spruce Horn 
Concert Size Reproducer 
Motor Enclosed. 

Nickel Plated Hardware 
Movable Shelf for Records 


Phonograph Part Separate 
from Stand 


Extremely Light Weight 
Water Proof Cover 


Requires Negligible Floor 
Space 


In offering the special model Style X XVII Starr School Phono- 
graph, it has only mn after a careful study of the purposes to be 
served and the best means to obtain the results desired. 


To obtain volume without loss of character requires precision, 
workmanship and material. Physical laws control the upbuilding 
of tone volume and the amplifying means of the Starr School Pho- 
nograph have been most carefully designed to conform to their re- 
quirements. Sound travels with least loss in a straight line and in 
order to produce the best results the center of the silver spruce 
horn has been placed at such a height from the floor that the sound 
waves of greatest intensity travel exactly on the level of the stu- 
dents’ ears while they are seated. This position has the secondary 
advantage of raising the operating parts of the phonograph to a 
position where they can be reached by the teacher without bending. 


Every part of the Starr Phonograph is manufactured of the best 
material available. Its reliability is guaranteed for a period of five 
years against all defects in workmanship. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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The Starr Piano Company, Richmond, Indiana. 
Please send me details of your 30-day free trial offer for the Starr Phonograph 
for schools and your special payment plan. 
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Editorial 





Comment 








The Open Forum de- 
partment in this issue 
carries several com- 
munications which 
should be read with interest by every 
member of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, as well as those 
who are affiliated with the Eastern 
and the Southern Conferences, and 
many teachers of school music in those 
parts of the country where there are 
no sectional organizations. President 
Edgar B. Gordon, of the National 
Conference has recently appointed 
Peter W. Dykema chairman of a com- 
mittee to take in hand the important 
matter of such reorganization of the 
National Conference as may be neces- 
sary to make it function properly un- 
der the new bi-ennial plan which goes 
into effect after the 1926 meeting at 
Detroit. This committee will also 
consider may points in connection 
with the relationship between the 
National and Sectional Conferences, 
in fact as one studies the case it looks 
like a rather complete reorganization 
fall groups concerned are to function 
properly, each one working for the 
good of the cause of School Music. 


Some Vital 
Questions 


The first Open Forum communication 
is from Chairman Dykema in which 
he outlines briefly some of the prob- 
lems confronting the committee, names 
in a rather unique manner the com- 
mittee membership, and calls a meet- 
ing for a stated time. The committee 
is a good one and is named without 
fear or favor, and the experience of its 
members should be productive of good 
results. The only question seems to be, 
is there sufficient time remaining to ac- 
complish what should be accomplished 
before the time of the stated annual 
business meeting of the National Con- 
ference in Detroit? 
~—--Q — — 
One of the big ques- 


Zoning the tions that will have to 
Sectional be disposed of by this 
Conferences committee is that of 


dividing the country 
into such a number of groups as will 
best serve the entire profession on the 
off year when the National does not 
meet. Two communications will be 
found in Open Forum bearing directly 
upon this question of zoning. A study 
of the two plans will show a consider- 
able over-lapping in the States sug- 
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gested from the two soucres. As was 
shown in the February issue of the 
Journal, one of the most important 
reasons for the comparatively small 
attendance, and membership in the 
National Conference, is that of the 
long distances to travel to get to the 
Conference City. This same difficulty 
is undoubtedly experienced by the 
Southern Conference in building up a 
large membership and attendance. A 
trip from the western part of Texas, 
or from Oklahoma to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., or even to Birmingham, Ala., is 
almost prohibitive because of the 
traveling expenses and the loss of time 
involved. The Journal Editor found 
last year, that the trip from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Winston-Salem would con- 
sime two days and two nights, because 
of the circuituous route necessary, and 
that amount of time spent, each way, 
was too costly. If the Sectional Con- 
ferences are to fulfill the need for 
which they are created, in the largest 
way, the distances must be reduced to 
a minimum, which will be great 
enough in those parts of the country 
where the “‘great spaces begin.”’ Short- 
er traveling distances will mean larger 
memberships for each group, for it has 
been demonstrated that comparatively 
few will pay membership fees unless 
they are reasonably sure of attending 
the annual meetings. 

o--— 

Under a bi-ennial 





Inter- meeting plan, can the 
Conference National Conference 
Relations exist and continue to 


do the same valuable 
work for Public School Music that it 
has been doing the past ten years? 
By the same measurments, can each 
of four or five Sectional Conferences 
exist as a law into themselves, and 
still contribute something constructive 


to the cause? The Eastern Conference 
has gone on record as heartily endors. 
ing the cooperative plan. The South. 
ern is in a similar position, and theywill 
send representatives to the Detroit 
meeting empowered to take suchaction 
as seems wise. “‘A house divided against 
itself’? cannot survive and the whole 
cause of public school music demands 
the closest cooperation between the 
groups operating in the several parts 
of the country. It would seem that 
to bring this about some plan must be 
worked out which will contemplate, 
(1) an inter-relationship of officers 
and boards of directors; (2) inter- 
conference financial plan; (3) time and 
place of meetings for both the National 
and Sectional groups; (4) publication 
of an Official Organ and annual Book 
of Proceedings without losses by 
duplication. 
a 

In a letter to Pres- 

dent Gordon, Treas- 

urer A. Vernon Me- 

Fee says: “‘No one has 
seemed to notice that it takes about 
$8000 per year to pay the expenses of the 
Conference. All of these expenses will 
be taken care of for the current year with 
the exception of publishing a book of 
proceedings of the 1926 Conference. 
Since the expenditure for this book 
amounts to about $3000 in round nun- 
bers, it cannot be paid for unless the 
members of the National maintain their 
membership, and at the same time sup- 
port the Sectional.”’ Mr. McFee has 
touched a vitally weak spot in the bi- 
ennial plan. Unfortunately the bill 
for the annual book of proceedings in 
years past has been paid out of mem- 
bership dues paid into the treasury the 
year after the meeting which the book 
is reporting. This is bad business, of 
course, but has been necessary for 4 


Financial 
Problems 
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Of Course You Are Coming to the-- 


Supervisors National Conference 
April 12 to 16, Detroit, Michigan 
e 


Do you know the newer aspects of teaching Music 
Appreciation? Do the little ones hear beautiful music 
before attempting its technique? Is the hearing simply 
“soured over” or is it definite listening for something? 


DoES THE RHYTHM proceed from the beginning 
work of bodily response, to characteristic rhythm 
in composition? 


ARE THE CHILDREN learning to determine 
whether the selection tells a story or not? What 
its type and kind? 


A visit to Parlor B, Ballroom floor of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, in Detroit, April 12 to 16, will yield much valuable in- 
formation and the hearing of many new, beautiful records. 


Representatives of the Educational Department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company will greet, youjthere! 


e 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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number of years. As the treasurer 
states later in his letter, “the treasury 
has a balance of $.00 with a note out- 
standing for $2,750.”" This note was 
given the printers in payment for the 
1925 Book of Proceedings, and must 
be paid in 90 days from the date it was 
given. With the growth of the Con- 
ference the book has grown in size 
until this year it contains 400 pages. 
The total cost for printing the book 
and preparing it for transmission 
through the mails was about $3,000 
for 2200 books, or $1.36 per book. 
Add to this the postage which aver- 
ages over fifteen cents per book, and 
the book has cost the Conference 
slightly over $1.50. The extra ex- 
pense of addressing, “licking’’ stamps, 
wrapping, and other clerical details, 
which are not inconsiderable, has been 
absorbed by the Journal office, with- 
out additional cost to the Conference. 
Quoting again from Mr. McFee, he 
says; “Not over thirty per cent of the 
National Conference members will re- 
new unless there is a meeting or a book 
of proceedings.”” This statement is 
borne out by the fact that each year 
several hundred members drop their 
membership. The treasurers report 
shows that in 1925 there were about 
1200 renewals, showing that over 1000 
people who were members in 1924 did 
not renew. With these figures before 
us we are impressed with the fact that 
definite plans must be made in ad- 
vance if a book of proceedings of the 
Detroit meeting is to be printed. 
———O0-——-_ - 

The Music Supervis- 

ors Journal, which is 

the official organ of 
‘ the National Conference has been, and 
still is self-supporting. This is made 
possible only because the publishers 
and manufacturers of materials used 


Publications 


in Public School Music have come to 
consider the Journal the most valua- 
able medium for carrying publicity 
direct to their most important con- 
sumers. Without the advertising sec. 
tions, the Journal would not appear 
for even one issue, but although this 
is almost the entire source of income 
it does not involve the greatest 
amount of labor, nor all of the ex- 
penses of the Journal office. The 
Editor can give personal attention to 
securing and editing copy for the five 
issues each year, correct and re-cor- 
rect the proofs, make up the “dummy” 
see that the statements are sent out 
and the bills paid, make up the bank 
deposits and write the checks for pay- 
ment of accounts (he finds little diffi- 
culty in paying his own salary?) but 
by far the biggest job in connection 
with the Journal office is keeping the 
mailing list “‘wp to the minute. This 
we boast we are able to do, but it 
means real labor. Another small 
source of income is available through 
the sale of the mailing list, and bulle- 
tins, addressing envelopes and wrap- 
pers, a service which some of our ad- 
vertisers are learning to appreciate as 
most valuable. Obviously the Journal 
may not be counted upon to contribute 
to other Conference expenses, for any 
income over and above the actual ex- 
pense of producing the five issues of 
the Journal must go into other ex- 
penses of the office, equipment, ma- 
terials, ete. The Journal office with 
a full time secretary and another on 
part time is in running order twelve 
months in the year. The future of 
the Journal depends upon the action 
taken at Detroit as to whether or not 
it will represent all Sectional Confer- 
ences as well as the National, or share 
the field with a separate organ from 
each Sectional group. There is already 
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considerable duplication, and while 
each periodical may be a valuable 
one, advertisers feel that their pub- 
licity is being taken to the same 
people through several different 
sources. Taking all facts into con- 
sideration, it would seem that the 
best plan would be to place the pub- 
lication of the Official Organ, all 
bulletins and the annual report 
for the National and Sectional Con- 
ferences in one office, thus making 
it possible to develop the Journal 
or Herald, or whatever it may be 
called, into a much more important 
and valuable magazine, with less 
duplication for our advertisers who 


would be willing to support it in a 
larger way; provide through a com. 
bination of membership fees from 
all organizations for the year book, 
which on alternate years would re. 
port the National and the separate 
Sectional meetings, and make pos. 
sible the printing in bulletin form 
such reports from the _ different 
groups as may be recommended, 
Your present Editor is not making a 
plea for a bigger job, but merely set- 
ting forth the facts as he sees them, 
in order that one of the most valuable 
contributions to the cause of School 
Music may be continued and allow- 
ed to grow into greater importance. 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA PLANS COMPLETED 


With nearly six-hundred applicants 
to select from the committee in charge 
of the National High School Orchestra 
had considerable difficulty in choosing 
two hundred of the best players to 
make up the personnel of the ensemble 
which will rehearse during the week 
of the conference and give a concert 
for the supervisors Friday morning, 
April 16. The following states will be 
represented in the orchestra: Colorado 
Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, Ok- 
lahoma, Wisconsin, West Virginia, 
California, New York, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey. Music is being sent 
out to all the players for advance 
practice. The program was chosen 
from editions for school orchestras 
which included parts for complete 
symphony orchestra and conductor’s 
scores. The conference is indebted 
to the following publishers who do- 
nated all the music for the project: 


C. C. Birchard & Company, Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Boston Music Company, Oliver 
Ditson Company, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
and Willis Music Company. 

The members of the orchestra will 
be entertained in the homes of De- 
troit high school students, through the 
courtesy of the Detroit Parent-Teach- 
er Organization. All rehearsals will 
be held at the Auditorium of J. L. 
Hudson Company Department Store 
(Woodward Avenue). Preliminary 
tryouts will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel at 2 o’clock Monday, 
April 12 at which time seats will be 
assigned. All players who have not 
mastered their music by this time will 
be rejected by the examining com- 
mittees. The first rehearsal will be 
held at 4 o’clock Monday. 

The orchestra will broadcast a pro- 
gram sometime Thursday, April 15. 
Friends at home will have an oppor- 
tunity to listen in on this important 
event. J. E. Maddy, Chairman. 
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With Holton Plans 
Success is Certain 


How many times you’ve envied the school with its 
band out for all its athletic events, its interscholastic 
ble contests of every kind! How often you’ve wished you 

might have a successful band in your own school, with 
00] . its constant inspiration to better scholarship—its abili-. 
OW- ty to place your school before the public in the most 
favorable light—to awaken a new interest among the 

ice, parents, teachers and pupils alike. 

Or if you’re a supervisor of school music, haven’t you 
longed for the chance to divert youthful enthusiasm 
into a band if only you knew at the start that success 
was assured? Think of the joy of such accomplishment, 
the added prestige that comes through the building of 
this type of successful musical organization in your 
community! 

But until Frank Holton & Co, developed their plan 
for school band organization there was no known, prov- 
en, successful method of handling musical groups of 
IC., this kind. Today we can point you to many of the most 
successful school bands in America that owe their bril- 
liant success to Holton organization plans, carefully 








rill ¢ followed. 

e- A CONFIDENTIAL ADVISORY SERVICE. FREE! 

he F We'll send you complete organization plans for school 

h- bands, catalogs and circulars on equipment and sug- 

il gestions as to instruction, free on request. We'll give 

1 you a practical successful solution of your problem, if 

L. you now have a band that is not a success. Best of all 
we will handle every communication in strict confidence 

re —the benefit of our wide experience yours for the ask- 

ry ing. Others have profited through Holton Service. 

k. Let Holton be of service to YOU. 

y; 

. Frank Holton & Co. 

rt School Service Department 





Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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MUSIC AS A MAJOR SUBJECT 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By O. E. ROBINSON, 


Director of Department of Public School Music, American Conservatory. 
Director of Music at Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Iil. 


The writer for several years, has 
been a member of the committee of 
nine, which has worked for the ac- 
crediting in the high schools of Chicago 
of Applied Music taken with teachers 
outside the school system. This com- 
mittee consists of three members from 
the Society of American Musicians, 
three from the Associated music 
schools of the city, and three from the 
city high schools. Questionnaires have 
been sent out, returns tabulated, and 
reports placed before a committee 
appointed from the superintencent’s 
office. For the sake of the reputation 
of the music work of the schools of 
Chicago, which has borne the brunt 
of considerable criticism, I am glad 
to report that the efforts of this com- 
mittee are about to come to happy 
fruition, and that plans are well under 
way for the accrediting of applied 
music in the high schools of Chicago. 
It is a pleasure to state that, if reports 
are true, our superintendent of schools 
Mr. William McAncrew, is keenly in- 
terested in music and believes that a 
child should be able to read music 
very much as he is able to read English 
and should sing a familiar song alone, 
anywhere, and at any time requested. 
Since we have this friendly coopera- 
tion in the office of the superintendent, 
a further step of wide import is con- 
templated. Under the direction of 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, a plan is under way to 
evolve a real music course in the high 
schools of Chicago, in which students 
who so desire, may major in music, 





just as they major in any other sub. 
ject. This brings us to the subject, — 
“Music as a Major Subject in the 
High Schools.” 

Judging from the replies to a ques 
tionnaire recently sent to fifty cities, 
large and small, selected somewhat at 
random, it would seem that consider. 
able confusion prevails as to the 
meaning of a major subject. Before 
proceeding further, let us make an 
effort to clarify this seeming confusion 
as to the meaning of the term— 
“major subject.” 

In the schools of Chicago, three 
years of one line of work classed asa 
major, for which full credit is given 
for each of the respective years, con- 
stitutes a major subject. 

Two years of a second line of work, 
classed as a minor, for which full credit 
is given for each of the respective 
years, is required. 

A further requirement of two years 
of another line of work, classed as a 
second minor, for which full credit is 
given for each of the respective years, 
is made. 

In the plan now being evolved fora 
music course in the high schools of 
Chicago, it is proposed that students 
electing “‘to major’ in music shall take 
ten hours each week in music for four 
years. 

I am well aware that this subject of 
school music has been investigated 
and discussed by gentlemen who have 
given the question more attention 
than I have been able to put upon it. 
It is not, then, with the idea that ! 
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Why Not Have a School Band Like This? 








You will be surprised when you learn 
at what a small cost a band can be equip- 
ped with guaranteed PAN-AMERICAN > ae 


ENERAL 
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instruments. 


Write Topay for our FREE complete 
catalog of PAN-AMERICAN Instruments 





showing pictures and explaining in detail 
the features of each model. Along with 
this, we will send a copy of Frederick Neil 
Innes’ article on School Band Organiza- 
tion, “Progress in School Music, a book- 
let of valuable information. i 


Write on your school letter-head to 


The Pan-American Band Instrument®Case Co. 
ELKHAR®, IND. 


Department J-3-26 
for our Supervisors Proposition - 
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may contribute any new thoughts to 
the question under consideration, but 
rather for the purpose of stressing 
certain phases of Public School Music, 
which, in my estimation should be an 
objective of the National Supervisors’ 
Conference at every session for some 
years to come. It is my further pur- 
pose to arouse your interest in “music 
as a major subject” and to stimulate 
interest in and discussion of this sub- 
ject, particularly in the theoretical 
work to be given in such a course. 
The questionnaire to which I have 
alluded was sent to fifty one high 
schools. Thirty-two answers were re- 
ceived. Fifteen of these schools seem 
to offer a definite course with music 
as a major subject, and have a definite 
plan of operation. Five replies stated 
that music was offered as a major sub- 
ject, but, inasmuch as no plan seemed 
to have been formulated, these schools 
may not be classed definitely as schools 
offering music as a major. Inasmuch 
as no answer was received from nine- 
teen cities, it is assumed that they had 
nothing to offer which could place 
them in the group offering music as 
a major subject. 
’ Much valuable information is avail- 
able in the “Survey”’ published by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. Inasmuch as advancement 
is made every year in the field of 
Public School Music, it seemed ad- 
visable to get a partial cross section 
of conditions of 1925. As there are 
thousands of small high schools in 
which music is not offered as a major 
subject, it is quite probable that not 
more than five percent. of the high 
schools of the country offer any such 


course. , 

Let us examine somewhat into the 
content of the major course in music 
as offered by these fifteen high schools. 
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“Rings in the 
Sawdust” 


A New Operetta 
in Two Acts 


by 
Estelle Merryman Clark 
and 
Palmer John Clark 


for 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


Suspense, pathos, good clean fun and 
the prettiest music it has been our 
pleasure to hear in many a day, go to 
make up this lovely operetta. 


From the first, when the Negro and 
Irish comedians discuss the terrible 
hoodoo that has been following the 
circus, until the final curtain, there is 
not a dull moment. 


With all its massiveness, its quickfire 
libretto and its real light-opera music, 
it is weil within the scope of the average 
student body. 


It is exceptionally easy to produce, 
little or nothing need be spent on cos- 
tumes and settings, and it is adaptable 
to stage or platform. 


Costs Little to Produce - - 
- - Tremendously Effective 


Vocal Score and Libretto $1.25 
Stage Guide $1.00 


Order it ‘on approval’’ now and list 
it in your “Music Supervisor’s Refer- 
ence Record.” 





See Order Blank Op. Page 49° 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 
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Have You Received our NEW 
Music Supervisors Reference Record? 


A beautifully printed, bound and covered book, containing classified 
lists of school music material, designed and compiled for the express 
purpose of assisting the School Music Teacher in her mighty task of 
making selections—and recording them. 

Liberal space is provided for additions and comment: also for addi- 
tional classifications (full pages). 

Thousands of Supervisors have expressed their delight with its 
utility, beauty and novelty. 


The “Record” is ‘““Gambleized.” 

One will be sent ““With Our Compliments” to each Supervisor, Head 
or Director of Music in Schools (who has not already received a copy) 
upon receipt of the blank (below) properly filled in. Price 50c to others. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, [Illinois 


Gamble sy Music Compan 
67 E. Van Buren St., Calenss, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
() Ihave } 


.() Ihave not { received a “Music Supervisor’s Reference Record.” 


I am the at. 
(Title) (School) 


My home address is: My present teaching address is: 

















(Signature) 





I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I agree to return any 
material not needed within thirty days, and pay transportation charges. 


( ) “Rings in the Sawdust” (New Operetta) op. page 


(.) Choruses for Male Voices. 

( ) Choruses for Mixed Voices. 

() Choruses for Girls’ Voices (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Choruses for Boys’ Voices (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Song Collections (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 

() Orchestra Folios—Beginners—Intermediate—Advanced. 
() Band Books—Beginners—Intermediate—Advanced. 


“On approval” selections of all kinds of musie made from the best selling 
numbers of all publishers. 
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The departments enumerated are Har- 
mony, History of Music, Glee Clubs, 
Band, Orchestra, Form and Analysis, 
Instrumentation, Ear Training, Ap- 
plied Harmony, Music Appreciation, 
Applied Music, Recreational Music, 
Chorus, Sight Singing, Voice, and 
Violin Ensemble besides certain re- 
quired high school subjects necessary 
for the rounding out and general de- 
velopment of the student. 

The department receiving greatest 
stress was “Harmony.” All of the 
fifteen cities offering music as a major 
stress Harmony. Twelve cities not in 
this group also offer Harmony. It 
would seem, therefore, that Harmony 
might be regarded as the backbone 
of a major course in music for high 
schools. 

Personally, I believe and you be- 
lieve that music of the right sort is of 
more value in the daily lives of the 
majority of the high school students 
than some of the other solids of the 
various curricula. I believe that con- 
siderable time is wasted in high school 
and college on subjects of little utili- 
tarian value, and of less cultural value 
than music. Personally, if I had my 
high school years again before me, I 
should eliminate my four years of 
Latin and two years of Greek, and in 
their stead should take applied music 
and subjects of an extremely practical 
nature. I believe that every high 
school student, male and. female, 
should be taught music appreciation 
and how to drive a nail straight. For 
the student specializing in music, from 
either the vocational or cultural stand- 
point, the one indispensable subject is 
Harmony. How should this important 
subject be taught? In my estimation 
mere paper Harmony is a sham and a 
humbug. Students are graduated in 
music every year from well known 


music schools, universities, colleges, 
and normal schools, whose working 
knowledge of Harmony is zero. |p 
many cases, these unfortunate indi. 
viduals go out to try to teach others 
what they themselves do not know— 
a case of the “blind leading the blind,” 

What shall we do about it? Yoy 
will say that destructive criticism jg 
easy; now give us something construe. 
tive. To be brief and definite, let 
me state that a partial solution of this 
difficulty lies in coupling up the writ. 
ten work in Harmony with two vital 
factors: Harmony, Ear Training and 
Key-board Harmony. The soprano 
who cannot hear the fundamental tone 
of the subdominant cord to save her 
life has no business trying to compose 
a sonata. The majority of vocalist 
and hundreds of piano students do not 
hear the bass until they can hear the 
foundation of the primary triads. 
This can be accomplished in most cases 
by Ear Training, in simple chord work 
with attention riveted on the bass. | 
am glad to note that our group of 
fifteen schools previously mentioned 
require some Ear Training in con- 
nection with Harmony. Just how 
extensive this Ear Training is could 
not be ascertained without a further 
questionnaire. 

Perhaps it would be of interest at 
this point to check up somewhat ona 
concrete method of procedure with 
the beginner in this Harmonic Ear 
Training. It would be advisable to 
assume that students of Harmony in 
the Senior High School have elected 
this subject because of a desire to get 
at the real kernel of musicianship, and 
that they have an adequate back- 
ground. We must assume that they 
have had vocal or instrumental sight- 
reading and melodic and rhythmical 
ear training, and are now ready for 
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Harmonic Ear Training. The funda- 
mental requisite in Harmonic Ear 
Training is the ability to hear the 
actual bass. If the class is asked to 
sing the bass of the succession, Tonic, 
Dominant, Tonic, while the chords 
are played on the piano, many of the 
group, the sopranos more especially, 
will sing the top tones of the chords, 
showing very definitely that the bass 
tones do not mean much in their 
young lives. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the bass at first should be 
very definitely stressed. This may 
be accomplished best if the teacher, 
choosing for example duple measure, 
will play the bass tone as a half note 
on the accented beat of each measure 
followed by the remaining tones of the 
chord, as quarter notes, on the second 
beat of the measure. 

The class will now have little diffi- 
culty in sensing and singing the bass. 

The class will then sing the same 
bass while the same chords are played 
with both hands simultaneously. 

In the same manner the succession, 
Tonic—Subdominant—Tonic should 
be presented until the class experiences 
no difficulty in singing the bass. The 
next succession naturally should be, 
tonic-subdominant-dominant-tonic. 
This plan may be worked out at the 
will of the teacher and may be de- 
veloped as he thinks advisable. In a 
short time the class will be able to 
sing the bass of familiar chord succe- 
sion when the four tones are played 
simultaneously; and this, fellow-work- 
ers, is the basis of real musicianship as 
well as genuine music appreciation. 
The same plan should be coordinated 
with written work in Harmony as new 
chord successions are studied. The 
next step is to lead the sudent to 
couple up the bass tones heard with 
the character of quality respectively 


of the chords heard. If, for example, 
with the bass tones, do, fa, sol, do, the 
respective chords are found to be res. 
pectively major, major, major, major, 
it should be evident that the chords 
were respectively Tonic, Sub-domi. 
nant, Dominant, Tonic. If, on the 
other hand, employing the same bass, 
the chords were respectively, Major 
Major, Major, Major, the chords 
naturally enough would be tonic, 
Super-tonic first inversion, Dominant, 
Tonic, The extent to which this co- 
ordination of Harmony with Ea 
Training may be carried is limited by 
nothing save time, and the teacher 
should not foregt that the same plan 
must be carried out in the minor mode 
as well as the major. 

Again, Harmony which cannot be 
played on the pianoforte in any key is 
of little actual worth. It is true that 
many musicians have specilized in 
voice, or on orchestral instruments. 
Be that as it may, they must lean 
Harmony on the keyboard. In my 
classes in Harmony I have members of 
the band who insist that they cannot 
play the piano. I insist that if they 
are to be exposed to Harmony, they 
must take it, and accordingly require 
them to practice chord work, hands 
separately, then together. Mr. Adol- 
ph Weidig, who spoke at the Confer- 
ence in Cincinnati, states in his work 
in Harmony that he does not accept 
students in theory who are unwilling 
to learn the keyboard well enough to 
play the chord work in the various 
keys. Eleven cities of our group of 
fifteen cities, state that some applied 
work in Harmony is required, a state- 
ment which seems to be a very hopefil 
indication. 

This applied or keyboard Harmony 
in itself is a big topic. Students have 
no significant grasp of Harmony until 
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they have it on ear, head and fingers, 
This work should be commenced by 
an assignment of the triads of diatonic 
scale to be played seccessfully, both 
hands alike in three positions. 

The preceding exercise should be 
prepared in reasonable assignments 
until students can play it in any major 
or minor key. Unless classes are very 
small the teacher would have time to 
hear the exercise played only in one 
key in sharps and one in flats, each tn 
major and minor. In the minor mode 
the Harmonic form is used. The next 
step should be an assignment of the 
authentic cadence to be played in three 
positions in all major and minor keys. 

This work at the piano should be 
carried as far as time, size of class and 
conditions will permit. It will be 
found that the co-ordination of Ear 
Training and Keyboard Harmony with 
the written Harmony will be produc- 
tive of excellent results and, is the 
only intelligent course to pursue in 
teaching Harmony. 


There have been many indications 
of progress in music in America within 
the past year. Many cities are reor. 
ganizing their music work. Such 
questions as a uniform basis for ae. 
crediting music work in the various 
states and the standardization of 
music course in the many educational 
institutions, are being discussed, and 
improved. A great step in this latter 
direction is being undertaken by the 
organization of the leading music 
schools into the National Association 
of Schools of Music and Allied Arts, 
This organization gives fine promise of 
raising the standard of music courses 
throughout the country to such an 
extent as to win the approval of many 
educators, who formerly gave our 
favorite subject scant consideration. 
We, as humble teachers in this field of 
education, by applying the acid test 
of self-examination to out own work, 
can very materially aid in winning the 
respect of educators in general for our 
chosen subject. 





Enthusiastic Press 
‘‘Who’s Who in Music Education’ 


By DR. EDWIN N. C. BARNES, Director o 
Music, Dist. of Columbia Schools. 
BIOGRAPHICAL — HISTORICAL— PRACTICAL 
The cause of Music Educaticn will be greatly 
benefited by the publication of this attractive 

volume.’— Washington Post. 

“Has value as a compendium of information and 
discussion—the bibliography is rich and helpful— 
the summary of College Entrance Credits is the 
most compact and best I have seen. I recom- 
mend the book.’’—Will Earhart in the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal. 

“A unique publication full of valuable and not 
too well known information and should receive the 
highest commendation from both music and aca- 
demic educators.’’-—Helen H. Mills, Editor Fed. 
of Music Clubs Bulletin. 

250 Pages, bound in cloth and gilt. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid 


“King Sol in Flowerland’’ 
Pageant—Cantata for Grades 
By EDWIN N. C. BARNES 


Given under local direction throughout the 
country and nearly 40 times by Dr. Barnes. 


Price Seventy-five Cents. 





MUSIC EDUCATION, Washington, D. C. | 


Comment— 
“LINCOLN” 


Ten Minute Cantata for High Schools 
By E. N. C. BARNES and R. DEANE SHURE 


“All children throughout the land should have 
the experience of taking part in this cantata.” 


“Lincoln,” a short cantata for mixed voices, the 
stirring poem. by Doctor Barnes, served to intro- 
duce this large chorus of 800 fresh, fine voices, 
assembled from already established and trained 
choruses of the city. 

The electric magnetism of this new conductor 
was immediately felt. For though Doctor 
Barnes has for several years been director of music 
of all the Washington public schools, this is his 
“debut’”’ here as choral conductor. , 

He swung the chorus on, past music that inti- 
mately told of the homeland of Lincoln, to a fine 
stirring full-voiced climax, telling of his mission. 
Men's voices, alone came in, in a straightforward 
way that was tellingly descriptive of the man. 

The big cry of the one word, “Lincoln,’”’ with all 
voices ringing out the name, is the finest thing Mr. 
Shure has achieved, building up to it from a tone 
story that made it ring out like an epic touch. 

All school children, throughout our land, 
should have the experience of taking part in this 
cantata, was the first thought.”—The Washing- 
ton Times, Jan. 25, 1926. 


Price Fifty Cents 
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Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA ' 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
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REPORT ON USE OF SEASHORE TESTS AT 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


By HAZEL M. STANTON, PH. D. 
(Extracts from a phamphlet published by the University of Rochester) 


The Eastman School of Music is a 
pioneer in applying scientific methods 
to the individual study of those who 
desire musical tra‘ning. For a period 
of four years, psychological measure- 
ments of musical capacities have been 
given to several thousand of its sut- 
dents, and each student has been 
rated by teachers for numerous factors 
involved in musical achievement. 

During this period, many inquires 
have been received regarding the re- 
sults of this work. And now a sufficient 
length of time has passed to make our 
findings significant. The more signi- 
ficant of these findings and what has 
grown out of them is now ready to give 
to those who have inquired, and to 
those musicians, educators and parents 
who are interested in the future de- 
velopment and musical growth of the 
country. 

I am fully convinced that every 
child should profit by the guidance 
which is possible when the degree of 
his musical talent is known. In the 
past, one has been so dependent upon 
the advice and personal opinion of a 
musician or friend regarding his mu- 
sical study. And too often one finds 
that the advice of one musician is 
contradictory to that of another. 
Both opinions, however, must be con- 
sidered because they come from mu- 


sicians whose opinion we trust. What 
can be done about it? Many would. 
be students are drifting musically, 
waiting to be encouraged or discowr. 
aged. Perhaps another friend says 
to continue music lessons and after 
many years of study a musician says 
that it is no use. This remark may 
spur one person to go on and complete. 
ly stop another. Shall we continue to 
be advised and influenced entirely by 
personal opinion? Musical talent is 
not just a beautiful voice; a beautiful 
voice may be possessed by one with 
little musical talent, or one with great 
talent may not have a beautiful voice. 
Regardless of the particular way in 
which the musical talent is expressed 
everyone possesses musical talent in 
some degree. Many times, by mere 
chance, this talent is expressed by 
means of the piano, or on the violin, 
or by the voice, or by no audible 
means of any kind, yet the talent may 
be there, perhaps dormant throughout 
life. Now if there is any way in which 
science can discover the potentiality 
of this talent and encourage its use 
in the broadest musical training pos 
sible, we will be preparing the real 
musical students of the future. And 
science is ready to assist and give its 
opinion, which may or may not sub 
stantiate the opinion of the particular 
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New Publications 





THE SPIDER AND 
THE FLY 


A humorously descriptive two-part cantata 


By DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Just the work you are seeking for your Spring 


Festival in the grades. Orchestra parts obtainable 
on rental. Price 50 cents. 
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EINAR TAMBERSKELVER 
(From the Saga of King Olaf, by Longfellow) 
A cantata for Male Chorus, with baritone solo. Piano or orchestra accompaniment. 
By CARL BUSCH 
Price 50 cents. 








New numbers in the AEOLIAN SERIES of CHORAL MUSIC 


No. 3009 Cradle Song (Russian Folk Song) 3-pt. treble, arr. by Wm. Lester... .12 


No. 3011 O Irish Hills (Londonderry Air) 3-pt. treble, arr. by Wm. Lester.._..... 12 
No. 3010 Go to Sleep (A Lullaby) 3-pt. treble, by Wm. L. Dawson.............. 15 
No. 4010 Go to Sleep (A Lullaby) 4-pt. male, by Wm. L. Dawson .............. 15 

Go to Sleep (A Lullaby) mixed, by Wm. L. Dawson................ 15 





PICKLES 


In Old Vienna 


A New Musical Comedy in Three Acts. 


Book and Lyries by Gordon Wilson and Donn Crane 
Music by Allan Benedict 


A work that has met with instant success and ap- 
proval. Only published this season and now in its 
third edition. Alive with clever dialog and melodies ge, 
that will appeal to your audience and cast. Price $50 -+>- 


VIENNA 
A MUSICAL @ 
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Vocal score and libretto complete, price $1.50. 
(Stage Guide and Orchestration available on rental) 

















ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 


A Musical Comedy in two acts and prologue. By Noble Cain. 
Vocal Score and Libretto complete, $1.50. 
(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on rental) 

The demand for this modern work has been unprecedented and it is meeting with 
wonderful success wherever it has been produced. Easily staged and costumed 
at very little expense. 

Send for lists of other publications, and copies on approval. 
Discount on quantity orders. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publisher 


DEPT. S, 509 So. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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voice or piano teacher. From scientific 
data at hand compared with the esti- 
mates of talent of hundreds of stu- 
dents made by many teachers of 
music, science is able to offer real help 
in a way that has proven to be most 
fair. : 

It is the aim of this report to tell 
what the results of measurenent 
show and what the variovs teachers 
say about the talent of many students. 

Introduction 

The reception of all sound occurs in 
the organ of hearing, the ear. One 
frequently hears the expression among 
students of music, ‘‘I have a very good 
ear.”” Such an utierance is usually 
made by students and performers of 
musical recognition. Many years ago 
a psychologist, interested in the many 
problems connected with sound, heard 
such a remark and wondered about its 
meaning. As a result, measurements 
of the fundamental capacities involv- 
ed in musical talent were devised, 
standardized, and given quantitative 
meaning. 

Many different degrees of musical 
talent exist and are now recognized. 
As many varying degrees of talent can 
be expressed as there are divisions in 
a measuring scale, one which extends, 
for example, from 1 to 100. These 
varying degrees of talent are due to 
inborn capacities, capacities which 
exist as they are regardless of the ex- 
tent of musical training and environ- 
ment. Years of intensive musical 
training will accomplish three, four, 
five or tenfold more for one student 
than for another. The capacity of 


the one is naturally greater than the 
other for musical achievement. 
These capacities of musical talent 
which can now be measured are the 
sense of pitch, the sense of intensity, 
the sense of time, the sense of rhythm, 


the sense of consonance and tonal 
memory. 

The history, background and scien. 
tific reliability of these tests have been 
given most interestingly in The Pgy. 
chology of Musical Talent, by C. £. 
Seashore. However, a few of the 
outstanding points regarding the tests 
may well be emphasized here. Firs 
they are fundamentally measures of 
specific musical capacities, and not 
measures Of musical achievement, 
They tell us what a person has to ae. 
complish with and not what a person 
has accomplished. Second, these tests 
are measurements of only a few of the 
most fundamental capacities necessary 
for musical achievement. Third, they 
may be given to children and adults, 
musically untrained as well as trained, 
Fourth, the tests should be given under 
the direction of those who are trained 
in their administration and their in- 
terpretation. 

Since the Eastman School of Music 
opened its doors to those desiring 
musical training, an intensive study 
has been made of all students. The 
quantitative information obtained 
consists chiefly of the six measure 
ments of musical talent. In the ear- 
lier test material used, the six tests 
were the sense of pitch, sense of in- 
tensity, sense of time, sense of cons0- 
nance, tonal memory and _ auditory 
imagery. Later the auditory imagery 
test was omitted and the rhythm test 
added. The qualitative information 
consists of estimates of talent made 
by teachers, and a questionary o 
musical environment, training, acti 
vity, interests, memory and imagine 
tion. 

During the year 1923-24, students 
were dropped from the school as 4 
result of this information. At the 
beginning of the academic year 1924 
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Practical Material for 


Class and Private Instruction 


For Piano--- 


PROGRESSIVE 
| SIGHT READING EXERCISES 
By 
HANNAH SMITH 
Twelve Parts Two Volumes 
Each Part Sixty Cents Each Vol. Two Dollars 


The exercises of the first nine parts are based exclusively upon five consecutive 
notes in either hand; afterwards the compass is extended to six notes and gradually 
further. 


MUSICAL WRITING AND COPY BOOK 
By 
W. A. THORNE 


AN AID TO LEARNING MUSICAL NOTATION. 
THIRTY-NINE PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. 
PRICE FORTY CENTS 








For Violin--- 
BOSTELMANN VIOLIN BOOKS 


GRADED LESSONS GRADED ENSEMBLE 
Books I, II and III. For Two Violins and Piano 
Each Bk. One Dollar. Each Bk. 75 Cents 

Violin Pt. Sep. each 35 Cents Violin Pt. Sep. Bk. I, Each 15 Cents 


Violin Pt. Sep. Bk. II, Each 20 Cents 


FUNDAMENTAL SCALES 
FOR VIOLIN 
Seventy-five Cents 


Endorsed by: —SEVCIK, SEVERN, SVECENSKI, STOESSEL, KNEISEL 
and KORTSCHAK 





PUBLISHERS 


Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 


145 West 45th Street New York 
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1925, the faculty of the school voted 
unanimously to admit only those who 
measured above a certain score. 

There are reasons for a music school 
faculty taking such action. Many of 
these reasons will be given in this re- 
port. 

Conclusion 

Influenced by the information pre- 
sented in this report, the faculty of the 
Eastman School of music decided to 
admit only those applicants whose 
musical talent warrants some con- 
tinuity of musical training. You might 
immediately wonder what effect this 
has on those who are refused admission 
to the school. You might also consider 
what effect this selection of pupils has 
on those who are admitted to the 
school. What is the significance of 
giving musical training to those who 
are more capable of receiving it? And 
what does this selection of talent 
mean to the music school and its staff 
of competent teachers? What will it 
mean to the musical growth of the 
future, to the real conservation of 
musical talent? 

Dissipation of energy is one of the 
greatest diversions of our present day 
efforts. We are blindly groping for 
what we think we want and should 
have. There is so much to do, we 
must try a little of everything. The 
increased number of things to do is, in 
itself, cause for the guidance: and di- 
rection of energies in the paths where 
the effort exerted brings the best 
results. This very thing we are 
attempting to do for those who wish 
to study music. . 

Those whose talent does not warrant 
the expenditure of money and time for 
private music lessons are advised ac- 
cordingly. If they were admitted to 


the school, they would not stay long 
enough to benefit themselves or anyone 


else. We are being most fair to close 
the road of private lessons to those 
who thought they would start but had 
little or no desire to go very far. These 
people are not very happy on this road 
even though they venture part of the 
way. 

This selection of students naturally 
increases the number of applicants to 
the school, and this increase of appli- 
cants may include a large number of 
those who have little talent for the 
reason that those who are in doubt 
about their own capacity for musical 
studies apply for admission to the 
school in order to be advised. Those 
applicants who are admitted to the 
school are stimulated to greater efiort 
for the reason that they were per- 
mitted to study in the school. 

There are many ways in which a 
music school profits by this selection 
of its student personnel. First of all, 
there is less fluctuation in the student 
enrollment—the greater the talent, 
the longer the pupil remains in the 
school. This gives the teachers an 
opportunity to do more consistent 
and intensive work. The whole tone 
of the school is raised; an atmosphere 
of industry and happiness prevails to 
a greater extent than it could any 
other way. Continuity of worthwhile 
student personnel is the life of the 
school. The coming and going of 
poor talent, if allowed to increase in 
numbers, would be the death of the 
school. 

The faculty of the school is affected 
directly by the personnel of its stu- 
dents. It is the aim of any school to 
have as competent a teaching staff as 
possible. These competent teachers 
are deserving of the best talent we can 
give them. Why should a school ob- 
tain the best of teachers and give them 
any pupils who wish to study, poor 
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Conn National School 
of Music, Inc. 


Summer School for Supervisors 


Faculty of nationally known master-, 
including, among others, FREDERICK 
NEIL INNES, one of America’s great- 
est directors and DR’ EDWIN N C. 
BARNES of Washington, D. C. Courses 
in both playing and teaching all the 
String, Woodwind, Brass and Percus- 
sion instruments, as well as in Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus Directing, Har- 
mony, teaching of sight reading, ear 
training, etc. Actual experience di- 
recting student orchestra and band. 


Graduate course of five weeks begins 
June 21 and Post-Graduate courie of 
five weeks begins June 26. Mode:t 
living costs in out own dormitories. De- 
grees conferred by authority of state of 
Illinois. 


Write now for summer school catalog 
and complete information sent without 
obligation to you of any kind. 


64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 







Every School can 
Now have a Band 
or Orchestra--- 


CONN’S New Plan is so 
amazingly liberal that it is 


now fossib’e to equip completely 
a bend or orchestra with no initial 
investrrent 2nd on'y a small pay- 
ment of— 


$5.00 Per Month 


per instrument. Supervisors every- 
where are taking advantage of this lib- 
eral offer to establish the long desired 
bands and orchestras. If you prefer 
Conn has a rental plan and should you 
desire to purchase the ‘rented instru- 
ments the rent paid applies on the pur- 
chase price. 


Start to Organize Your Band Now 

School principals, superintendents as 
well as supervisors praise the school 
band and orchestra as one of the most 
valuable school organizations to create 
healthy school spirit, and g maintain 
scholarship standards. 

Our Band Service Department of 
Experts will help you organize, free. 
Inquiry incures no obligation; write to- 
day for details. 


Two Important Books For Supervisors 
“The Universal Teacher” for Band 
and Orchestra Instruments by Maddy 
and Giddens. Adapted for class or 
private lesson. A book for each instru- 
ment. ‘Building the School Orchestra”’ 
by R. N. Carr. A complete namual of 
extraordinary value to supervisors. 


Published by— 





1012 Conn Bldg. 











= 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


Elkhart, Indisna 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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talent as well as good talent? Can 
any school really afford to pay a 
teacher the same amount to teach 
poor talent as it does for good talent? 
Financially, the situation may be well 
balanced, but musically, there can be 
an enormous Icss or gain for pupils, 
teachers and school. Gaining musical- 
ly must be the ultimate aim of musical 
schools over the country. And I be- 
lieve the first and best way to gain 
musically would be the intensive 
training of the best musical talent. 
This, in the end, wili lead to the great- 
est musical growth and happiness. 
The rating blank for use of teachers 
covers the following nine points: 
1. MUSICAL TALENT; Inborn capacity 
for musical achievement independent of 
training. 
2. MUSICAL FEELING; aartistic tem- 
perament, creative imagination, initiative 
in interpretation. 
3. TECHNIQUE; mechanical ability in 
performance. 
4. RHYTHMIC ACTION; ability for 
rhythmic expression in playing or singing. 
5. QUALITY OF TONE in playing or 
in singing. 
6. INTELLIGENCE. 
7. APPLICATION; effort, faithfulness in 
practice, sustained interest and attention. 
8. ACHIEVEMENT; progress in techni- 


que and musical expression. 
9. HEALTH. 





Attention! Instrumentalists! 


“Notices have been sent to all in- 
strumental members of the Conference 
who have at one time or another been 
members of the Supervisors Orchestra. 
It is possible that some names have 
been accidentally omitted from the list 
and it is also very possible that there 
ate people in the Conference who by 
all means should have a chance to join 
the orchestra. 


The members from previous years 
should have first opportunity to join, 
of course, but I sincerely hope that all 
the instrumental people will write me 
a letter giving their addresses, instru- 
ment they play, years of experience 
in ensemble playing on that instru- 
ment, etc.” 





Russell V. Morgan, Chairman. 











FATHER FINN’S CHORUS 


One of the most important, and in. 
teresting features of the Detroit Con. 
ference will be the discussions and 
Demonstrations of the Problems of 
Conducting, by Father Finn, director 
of the Paulists Choir, New York City, 
All who attended the Grand Rapids 
meeting will remember with great 
pleasure the rehearsals conducted by 
Father Finn, and all such will surely 
want to sing again under his magnetic 
direction. This opportunity will be 
afforded a limited few at Detroit. 
Applications should be sent to Miss 
Elizabeth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Applicants will please state 
their vocal qualifications, and report 
at headquarters on ‘he opening day 
for the ‘“‘try-outs.”’ 











FOUNDERS’ BREAKFAST 


The Breakfast of the Founders of 
the Supervisors’ National Conference 
will be held in the Reception Room on 
the Ball Room Floor of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, on Tuesday 
morning, April 13, at seven-thirty. 


The supervisors entering the work 
at the Cleveland meeting of 1908 or at 
the first regular meeting in Indiana- 
polis in 1909 are cordially invited to 
join with the Keokuk real Founders 
at this bres kfest. 

Piease send your acceptance im- 
mediately to the secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
as the number of seatings must be 
arranged well in advance. 


Weare hoping to greet all those who 
have enjoyed with us forrrer break- 
fasts and many new faces who have 
not been able to participate hereto- 
fore. 

Please rerrember the date, place, 
and hovr. 


Corcially, 
Frances FE. Clark. 
Chairman. 
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CULTURAL! 
The UNIVERSAL Series 


DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


Stimulates children’s aesthetic instincts through music and lyries, that 
are beautiful, satisfying and exa!ting and tends to enrich, refine and 
enoble their entire lives. The Universal Series is educational as well 
as musical, 


For the Primary Grades Net Price 
Book One—Rote Songs, Games and Suggestions for Teachers.................... $0.81 
The Primer —The child’s first music book..................... ae 


For the Third and Fourth Years 
Book Two —For the Class ....... TAT SII ALE TT ee 


Book of Accompaniments for ee ee 
For the Fifth and Sixth Years 

I IN ==” NS) etme .60 

Book of Accompaniments for the Teacher......-.--22.22.. 0022220 aot: ae 
For the Junior High School 

Book Four—Complete for Class and the Teacher... eee «= 099 


For Supplementary Use in Grade, High School or Normal Classes 
Supplementary Sight-“inging Exercises 
The only book of its kind published.............. ie cecbiebuaietacindceaemaniedile eo ee 1.20 
For Tone Group and Rhythm Drill Work 


Major, Mino-, Chromatic, Bass Clef and Rhythmic Dril! Cards, for 
Teachers: Prices range, by set, from 75ce to............... a 


For Every Teacher in Every Grade 
The Teacher’s Manual. This book, the foundation upon which the 
entire Series is built, meets, s sanely and hel~fully, all of the chief prob- 
lems of class instruction in School Music, and provides the ideal 
graded course in Music Appecriation Sis decd enieisi lemsaneaeices teens otlalseleiiicaeataa 1.20 


Whenever you take up the matter of music material for any grade 
or an entire system, remember that the comvlete UNIVERSAL 
SERIES, embodying the ideas and ideals—the musicianship and ex- 
perience of DAMROSCH, GARTLAN and GEHRKENS, is worthy 
of your thoughtful consideration. 

The opportunity to examine these books at your 
convenience will be yours at Detroit. 


Visit Parlor G. Mezzanine Floor, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 










HINDS, HAYDEN @\ & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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DETROIT—1926 CONFERENCE CITY 


Cass Technical High School Doing a 


Big Piece of P:actice Work 








It is not the purpose 
of this paper to pre- 
sent a brief for Voca- 
tional Music. Through- 
out all the schools 
of America there is al- 
ready demand for 
practical training in 
music both vocal and 
instrumental. The 
facts and figures when- 
ever properly present- 
ed speak for them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately Pub- 
lic School administra- 
tion (except in a few 
outstanding places) 


seems incapable of adapting itself to 
the changing conditions and tke music 
teacher in most cases must work under 
many handicaps, some of which are; 


CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL BAND 





CLARENCE BRYN ~ 
Director 





the craze for wasting 
valuable time and 
money on useless sup- 
ervision (prohibition of 


free development), the 


indifference of Teach- 
ers Colleges towards 
training music teach- 
ers to teach _ instru 
mental music, and the 
traditional ‘hand-me 
down’ music curricl- 
lum which does not fit. 

I do not believe that 
our course of study in 
Vocational music at 
Cass Technical High 
School could be et- 


iire'y adapted to local conditions 
everywheie, but it works in Detroit. 
It has been developed to educate the 
yourg people of this community into 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs and The 
GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs look as much alike as 
twins. However, as is so often the case with twins, they 
are entirely different in character. “The GOLDEN 
BOOK” is known as ‘“‘the best all ’round song book for 
all grades from kindergarten to college. “The GRAY 
BOOK” is known as “the best low-priced glee and chorus 
book” and is best suited to high school and chorus 
singing. Both books are printed on extra good book 
paper, from newly engraved plates and are bound in ex- 
ceptionally strong covers. Considering everything, you 
get more for the few cents we ask for the books than you 
do in any similar publications. In fact, you cannot dupli- 
cate the material in them for thrice their price. Therefore 
when you want an all ’round song book for all grades re- 
member that The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs 
is the book to order, and when you want the best low- 
priced glee and chorus song book that The GRAY BOOK 
of Favorite Songs is the one to specify. 


The prices for The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
and The Gray Book of Favorite Songs are the same 
—Less than twelve copies, 20 cents a copy, post- 
paid. Twelve or more copies at the rate of 15 cents 
a copy, postpaid. On orders for a full hundred or 
more, ordered at one time to be shipped to one ad- 
dress, a rate of $13.00 a hundred is made, but this 
rate does not include transportation. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


436 So. Wabash CHICAGO 
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useful citizens and the results are 
most gratifying. 

We in Detroit are fortunate in hav- 
ing for Superintendent of Schools a 
man of authority and vision who is 
both progressive and 
forceful. He carries 
his constituency with 
him, puts the right 
man in the right place 
and keeps everybody 
busy and happy. 

At Cass Technical 
High School he has 
supported and kept 
on the job two 
uniquely qualified and 
capable men as princi- 
pal and assistant prin- 
cipal ever since the 
advent of technical 
training in the schools. 
The result has been a 


consistent and logical FRANK CODY 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 


growth in policy, 
equipment and curric- 





“Music is a subject of major impor- 
tance in the schools of Detroit. In edu- 


ing when every American School Cy. 

riculum will represent a cross-sectioy 

of the community life which it serve, 

Comparative Figures, Musicians an 
Other Professions. 

There are registered 
in Local No. 5, De 
troit Federation 
Musicians, 542 Violin. 
ists, 28 Xylophonists, 
10 Musical arrangers, 
14 Bass Drumers, 1(2 
String Bass _ players, 
85 Cellists, 115 Banjo- 
ists, 231 Clarinetists, 
292 Cornetists, 312 
Drumers, 25 Oboeists, 
15 Harpists, 217 Or. 
ganists, 596 Pianists, 
305 Saxophonists, ete. 
ete., totaling 3519 
Union Musicians. This 
does not include the 
hundreds of non-union 
singers, teachers and 


ulum which prepares cating our boys and girls to be good instrumentalists who 


its graduates for condi- 
tions as they aretoday a little bit more. 


citizens it is just as important as Mathe- . _ 
matics and Latin and perhaps to many, make their living 


through their musi, 


; M “As Plato said, ‘Music is the essence . : 
= Detroit, and at the of order and leads to all that is good, in and near Detroit. 


same time supplies a _ just and beautiful.’ 


According to Polk's 


broad social, artistic “I wish we could spread this spirit ficial directory there 


of music into every branch of school 


and cultural back- work and keep it with us throughout are in Detroit only 


“The school band is one place where 


600 druggists, 795 der- 


In the Vocational every boy can blow his own horn and tists, 1630 physicians, 


Music Department of 
this great institution, 
we have unlimited support and free- 
dom of action. At the beginning of 
each school year, our principal asks 
just two questions, ‘“What will you 
need in music this year?” ‘Will our 
budget stand it?” . . “Approved,” 
Benjamin F. Comfort, Principal. 
Mr. E. G. Allen, Assistant Principal 
in charge of Curricular activities in- 
sists that the time is rapidly approach- 


help the other fellow at the same time.” 200 electrical engin- 


eers, 250 Civil engit- 
eers, and 380 mechanical engineers 
Any and all of these last named 
tradesmen may learn their profession 
from beginning to end, from kinder- 
garten to and through the university 
under instruction provided by the 
State. These few of the many avail- 
able figures and facts are certainly 


- challenging. 


Superintendent Frank Cody, Prit- 
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The Music Education Series 


Leads the children of America to love good music 
and fully to appreciate its strength and beauty— 


THE Pupit's Books are filled with songs which make each 
singing period a time of joy and progress. The inherent 
appeal! of words and music stimulates a desire to learn to 
read easily, to interpret artistically. 


The THe Music APPRECIATION Course begins with the sing- 
Daily ing experience. The songs which have become familiar 
Lesson serve as the medium by which the pupils are introduced 


to unfamiliar instrumental music through phonograph 
records made especially for this course. In a carefully 
planned program of music classics the pupils are taught 
how to listen and this ability promotes a genuine pleasure 
in music. 


THE Home EDITION, containing artistic piano accompani- 
ments for all of the songs, makes it possible to use these 


The songs in the family circle or at the school concert. The 
Concert song learned in the schoolroom thus becomes a definite 
Program contribution to the cultural life of the community. 


The selections in the Music Appreciation Course are so 
attractive musically and so varied in presentation that 
the phonograph records also may be used as program 
numbers. 


THE TEACHERS Book is not only a guide to classroom 
procedure, but it also shows how the song repertoire may 
Correlation used for operettas and for special entertainments which 


with correlate music with English, geography, drawing, and 
Other history. The pupil who has had this opportunity with 
Subjects music in its many aspects will have a constantly broad- 


ening experience, and his good taste will be assured. 


Foster and develop the love and appreciation of good music by using 


The Music Education Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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cipal Benjamin F. Comfort, and the 
Detroit Board of Ecudation have pro- 
vided a Vocational Music Department 
in the Cass Technical High School 
which is now giving 2,000 free music 


lessons daily on all 
legitimate band and 
orchestra instruments, 
voice, piano, harmony, 
orchestration and con- 
ducting. 

The following fore- 
ward and detailed cur- 
riculum taken from 
the Cass Technical 
High School Circular 
of Information for 
1926 and 1927 is self- 
explanitory. 

This institution with 
all of its equipment 
will be open to the 
general public during 
the coming Music Sup- 
ervisors’ Conference, 
April 12th to 16th. 

— —Q-— 
MUSIC 
CURRICULA 
Cultural, Special, and 
Vocational 

The curriculum in 
cultural music, open 
to all students of the 
school, includes class 
instruction in piano, 
harp, voice, string and 
wind instruments, mu- 
sic history, harmony, 
orchestration, glee 
clubs, concert band, 
symphony ~ orchestra 
and chamber music 
ensembles. 

Special 


The special curricula is open to all 





BENJ. F. COMFORT 
Principal Cass Technical High School 


“For many years I have been an ad- 
vocate of musical instruction in the 
public schools; Primary, Secondary and 
Collegiate. A student who has talent 
and wishes to follow the profession of 
music has as much right to prepare him- 
self for his vocation in the public schools 
as another who chooses to elect engin- 
eering, science, law, medicine or any 
other of the many professions which 
may be learned from beginning to end 
in our colleges and universities. 

“There is a need for good music to- 
day which can be supplied only through 
proper and general establishment of 
musical training in the schools through- 
out the nation. : 

“The ever increasing popularity of 
the Cass Technical High School Band 
and Orchestra which are founded upon 
daily class instruction in instrumental 
music prove beyond doubt that the 
expense of installing and maintaining 
our big vocational music department 
is being indorsed and justified by the 
people of this dynamic city and its able 
administrators.” 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL 


citizen of Detroit who can be satis. 
factorily classified. 
struction in any of the Vocationa] 
music classes wherein they can be 
enrolled without excluding or retard. 


It offers free in. 


ing the regular stud. 
ents. Credits are re. 
corded but no diploma 
is granted. 


Vocational 


‘The four year voca- 
tional music course is 
outlined with a three. 
fold requirement as a 
basis of development 
and graduation. 

First: the student is 
required to make a 
careful study of piano, 
voice, harmony, mvw- 
sical history, and or- 


chestration as a back- 


ground. 

Second: to master 
at least one of the es- 
sential orchestra or 
band instruments and 
when possible to learn 
professionally one 
string and one wind 
instrument. This in- 
sures employment at 
all seasons of the year. 

Third: to secure 4 
thorough knowledge 
of all the instruments 
in the orchestra and 
band, to learn how to 
write for them in dif- 
ferent combinations, 
and to have at least 
two years daily prac- 
tice in group playing 


and singing in order to develop the 


students beyond school age or any ordination. 


necessary sense of balance and ¢0- 
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Choose your 
piano as the 


artists do 









BALDWIN ART MODEL 
IN LOUIS XVI DESIGN 


C For its endur- over—on the 
/ ing purity and concert stage 
resonance, for and for the 
its perfect con- home. In any 
cord of tone and ac- Baldwin you will 
tion, the Baldwin is find a new revelation 
the choice of exacting of your musical 
musicians the world dreams. # ws ot 


CheBaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DENVER 


_ IND 
| LOUISVILLE DALLAS NEW YORK 
« 
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The Symphony and Concert Or- 
chestras, Band and Vocal organiza- 
tions offer splendid opportunity to 
study ensemble music of the larger 
type, and the string quartet, piano, 
harp and chamber music classes pre- 
sent the more intimate repertoire. 


A special feature of the music at 
Cass Technical High School is that 
students wishing to advance rapidly 
are given opportunity to practice 
under the supervision of a teacher one 
or more periods daily. This corres- 
ponds to the usual study period and is 
not credited toward graduation. 


Summer school classes in music 
furnish a means of obtaining more in- 
tensive training along special lines as 
well as shortening the period required 
to complete the curriculum. 


At the end of the regular four-year 
curriculum a diploma will be given 
entitling the student to enter college 
or musical conservatory. 


Vocational Music Curriculum 


When making out plans of work 
state which instrument you wish to 


study. 


FIRST YEAR 


First Semester 
Credits Hrs. 








English (1)......... 5 5 
pS | | 5 5 
Commercial Geography ( - fedaaiiiaie 5 5 
Orchestral Instrument (1)... 2% £6 
Physical Training (1).. a 2 
Piano-Theory-Ear Training (1) . 65 5 

23% 27 

Second Semester 

English (2)... eae ciaatanteg, tae 5 
Mathematics (2)... uarcnSeeie. an 5 
| eae 5 5 
Orchestral Instrument (2)............ 26 5 
Physical Training (2).................... 1 2 
Piano-Theory-Ear Training (2) 5 5 

234% 27 


SECOND YEAR 
First Semester 


| Ree 


Mathematics (3)... 


History are ROR Rae 


Piano-Theory-Ear Training (3) 
Orchestral Instrument (3) 


A. ee 
>) eee 


Second Semester 


7 eee ass 
Re 


Orchestral Instrument (4) 
2. | eer 
Orchestra (1) or Band (1).. 


Piano-Theory-Ear Training (4) - 
|  . Sea eae ieee 


THIRD YEAR 
First Semester 


I CO oa sistincsicnsesiccscezersenccs DB dacidics 
|. Eee 
0 SRE 
Musical History (1) -..................... 
Orchestra (2) or Band (2)............ 


Orchestral Instrument (5) 


or Harp (38) ...... nciiccaitaamacnisae 


Second Semester 


ee eae 
| ES ee 
Se 
Musical History (2) ...................... 
Orchestra (3) or Band (8)............ 


Orchestral Instrument (6) 


gL, | eee 


FOURTH YEAR 
First Semester 


English (7) (Dramatics) -............. 
| ee nerere 
Orchestra (4) or Band (4)............ 
Orchestration (1) .......................... 
IN Tet accicceaccdcbccsencinnnain 


RII TID ics coctsncacusioteninmiatantiih 
OO” ae ee 
Orchestration (2) ..............-...--..---- 


Orchestral Instrument (7) 


2 2 = eee 
RSLS EEE 
Orchestra (5) or Band (5)............ 











NOTE:—Students not specializing 
Band or Orchestra instruments are expec 
to take piano the entire four years. 

Students planning to go to college or uni- 
versity are advised to take Mathematics 


(4) and English (8). 
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NEW FIFTY CENT CHORAL BOOKS 


TEN THREE-PART SCNGS 
For Women’s Voices 
with Piano Accompaniment 
Selected by LOUISE WOODBURY 


The numbers in this useful volume are about evenly divided between fresh, new 
material and arrangements of favorite standard melodies, like Schubert’s Hark! 
Hark! and the Volga Boatmen’s Song. All were selected both for their musical 
charm and their moderate degree of difficulty. 


TWELVE POPULAR PART SONGS 
For Men’s Voices 
. For the Use of Quartets and Choruses 


A selection of light and pleasing numbers, not lacking excellent examples of the 
humorous variety. All easy for glee club use. 


Price, each book, 50 cents net. 





Of Direct Interest to Every Music Supervisor, Normal 
School and Educator 


AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 

By T. H. Rollinson. 25 books Each $ .40 
DITSON OPERATIC ALBUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 2.00 
DITSON’S ORCHESTRA FOLIO FOR BEGINNERS 


DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos. 1and2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 2.00 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.76 


y 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 


Teacher’s Manual 1.00 
Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each .75 
Class Keyboard (paper) per doz. Each .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE, AND KEYBOARD. By Arthur E. Heacox 
(Musie Students Library) 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY. 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 


MITCHELL ’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN, VIOLA, CLARINET, CORNET, 


AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Based on methods of literary criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the granting of school credit 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen numbers published 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. By Glenn H. Woods 2.00 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper 
Studies In seven grades Each .75 
Pieces. In seven grades Each .75 
Manuals for teacher and pupil. Grades I, II, III Each .75 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
att me edition -75 
vised Svanish edition 1.00 
TYPICAI” PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples that appear in 
Music Appreciation 1.50 


Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 
All prices are NET 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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President’s Corner 





A FINAL MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT GORDON 


Fellow Members: 

“Tempus fugit’ and before we 
know it, the week of the National 
Conference will be upon us. Arrange- 
ments are going forward with “‘alarm- 
ing’’ smoothness—so much so in fact, 
that each morning I take a deep 
breath and wonder what will happen 
before the day is over. Reports from 
Vice-President Norton, in charge of 
memberships are most encouraging 
so that it looks as if we were going to 
have a record-breaking attendance. 

There are, of course, matters of ex- 
treme importance coming before the 
conference in connection with the 
change to the biennial plan. It is 
necessary to devise new machinery 
both for the National and for the 
inter-relationship between the Nation- 
al and the Sectional Conferences. 
This is a job that will tax the ability 
of us all. 

Since the time allotted for the busi- 
ness meeting is necessarily short, I 
have asked Mr. Dykema, who is the 
father of the biennium amendment, to 
draft a tentative plan which may 
serve as a basis for preliminary dis- 
cussion. On another page in this 
issue, will be found a communication 
from him deaJing with the matter. 
You are urged to give the subject care- 
ful consideration and upon arrival at 
Detroit to enter into the formal and 
informal preliminary discussions. 


I note in the last issue of School 
Music and in the Journal, communi- 
cations from various ones expressing 
fear for the future of the National 
when it goes on the biennial basis. | 
confess, I too, had misgivings on the 
subject but as a result of the past 
year’s almost continuous thought up- 
on the Conference, I have come to be- 
lieve that it is an experiment which 
we should make and that, in the event 
that it is not successful, no very serious 
harm will come in going back to the 
annual basis. 

One valuable result of the proposed 
change is to be noted in the stimula- 
tion which has been given to the or- 
ganization of other Sectional Confer- 
ences. In the middle west, this is 
particularly true and already vigorous 
and intelligent steps have been taken 
by the In-and-About-Chicago Super- 
visor’s Club. If you will examine the 
program, you will observe that I have 
specifically designated a time on 
Tuesday and Wednesday for the dis- 
cussion and organization of Sectional 
Conferences. 

Last month, it was my privilege to 
attend the Southern Conference at 
Birmingham. I was deeply impressed 
by the vitality of this child of the 
National and delighted with the very 
evident desire of its officers to c0- 
operate with the National on the bi- 
ennial basis. I am hoping and ex- 
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pecting as much of the Eastern Con- Detroit, but that State groups, also 


ference. 


With the entire country will quickly assemble themselves. For 


organized into similar strong sectional social reasons, if for no other, this is a 

conferences, I cannot see but what desirable thing to do. A bulletin board 

great good will come to the cause of will be maintained at headquarters 

public school music. for the posting of notices of all kinds. 
One final word—I hope that not So here’s to you for the greatest 

only sectional groups will arrange to conference in our history!!! 

get together early in the week at Edgar B. Gordon. 


9:00 A. M. 
11:00 


11:40 
12:15 P. M. 
1:30 


P. M. 


“Io 
— i) 


10:30 
11:00 


7:45 A. M. 


8:00 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERERENCE 


MONDAY, APRIL 12 


Registration: Hotel Book-Cadillac. 

Visit Exhibits. 

General Session: Grand Ball Room, Book-Cadillac. 

Address of Welcome: Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit Public Schools, 
and Thomas Chilvers, Supervisor of Music, Detroit Public Schools. 

Response: Walter Butterfield, Providence, R. I., Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Music Supervisors’ National Conference, and H. Whorlow Bull 
Windsor, Ontario, representing the Canadian Music Supervisors. ; 

President’s Address: Some Significant Tendencies in Music Education. 
Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Luncheon—Meeting of the Executive Board. 

Visit Exhibits. 

General Session: Orchestra Hall. 

Program by Pauline Avenue Public School Choir, Toronto, Canada. 
Director: Mrs. H. M. Williams (under direction of Duncan McKenzie 

M. A., Director of Music, Toronto. “ 
Unison Song: Fairest Isle—Purcell, (1658-1695) 
Two-part Song: When Allen-a-dale Went a Hunting—P. L. de Pearsall, 


1795-1 
Three-part Songs: ( —_ 
a. Pealing Chimes—Balfe, (1808-1870). , 
b. Pitter Patter—J. L. Hatton, (1809-1891). 
ec. Happy Fair (Shakesyeare)—Shield, (1784-1826). 
Unison Song: March, Ettrick and Teviotdale—Scotch. 
Address: Music and Its Function: A Quest for Basic Principles. 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address: Appreciation: A Definition and Some Conclusions. 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Address: What the Musician Outside of the Public Schools Expects of the 
Music Supervisor. 
Howard Hanson, Director, Eastman School, Rochester, New York. 
Visit Exhibits. 
Detroit Night. 
Informal Dinner—Masonic Temple. 
Toastmaster: Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
Reception to Members of the Conference by Detroit Musicians, Mayor 
Smith, and Members of the Board of Education. 
Dancing under the direction of Mr. Henry Ford. 
Informal Initiation of Sinfonia Fraternity. 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 
Led by Second Vice-President George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 


Founders’ Breakfast: Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, New Jersey, in charge. 

Breakfast Meeting of Persons Interested in the Organization of New Sec- 
ey Conferences (See bulletin board of Headquarters for additional de- 
tails. 

Visit Exhibits. 
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*Discussion on and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Intep. 
rreting Choral Music*—Grand Ball Room, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Father W. J. Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York. 
General Session: Grand Ball Room, Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Topic: Contests. 
Frank A. Beach, Chairman, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan 
Music Competitions Abroad. — 
Competition Festivals in the British Empire. 
Duncan McKenzie, Director of Music, Toronto, Canada. 
Music Contests in Rural England. 
Miss Fthel Nightingale, Organizer, National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes of England and Wales. 
Music Contests in the United States. 
Organization and Development of State-Wide Contests. 
E. H. Wilcox, Director of Music, lowa University, !cwa City, Iowa 
County and City Contests. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, New York. 
Contests from the Supervisors’ Viewpoint. 
Problems of Music Contests. 
Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Music, Providence, R. I. 
Making the Most of Contests. 
Grace Wilson, Director of Music, Topeka, Kansas. 
Observations of an AdjJudicator. 
Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
Discussion: 
Selections. 
Adjudicators. 
Awards. 
Points for Judging. 
Events. 
Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 
Visit Exhibits. 
Educational Program: Detroit Symphony Orchestra—Orchestra Hall. 
Edith Rhetts in charge. 
Sight-seeing Tour of Detroit (Courtesy Detroit Convention and Tourist 
Bureau). 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia. 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Sigma Alpha Iota. 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Mu Phi Espilon. 
Initiation and Formal Banquet, Delta Omicron. 
Concert: St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Ypsilanti Normal Choir (200 voices). 
Frederick Alexander, Conductor. 
Assisted by the Detroit Chamber Music Society. 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 
Led by Roy Parsons, Highland Park, Michigan. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 


Breakfast Meeting (continued from Tuesday) of those interested in the or- 
ganization of new Sectional Conferences. 
Visit Exhibits. 
Discussion and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Interpret- 
ing Choral Music—Auditorium Cass High School. 
Father W. J. Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York. 
Visit to the Cass Technical High School and Franklin Elementary School 

(See Souvenir Booklet of the Detroit Schools) 

(Instead of visiting the various schools in order to observe the work as has 
been customary in the past, it is our pyrpose to assemble at the Cass 
Technical High and the Franklin Elementary School every type of vocal 
and instrumental work which may be of interest. It will thus be pos 
sible to hear a wide variety of work with a minimum of expenditure of 
time and energy.) 

Concert: Cass Technical High School Band and Orchestra 
Clarence Byrn, Conductor. 


L,ncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 
Visit Exhibits. 
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Special Summer Courses 


an OR oe 


en PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 28th to August 7th, 1926 


POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Kan, 


wa, 


Courses in: 


HIGH SCHOOL METHOD OPERA CONDUCTING 
ge, ELEMENTARY METHODS MUSIC APPRECIATION 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 
ENSEMBLE BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Instructors: 


0. E. ROBINSON Director Public School Music, American Conserv. 
JOHN KENDEL _ Director of Public School Music, State of Michigan 
DAVID CLIPPINGER Noted teacher of voice and conductor. 


MARGARET STREETER Educator, lecturer and music appreciation 
for Victor Company. 


ERVIN H. KLEFFMAN Well known band master and conductor. 


KATHERINE C. BAKER (Distinguished instructors in Public 
EDNA B. WILDER (School Music. 


Students may also arrange private lessons in piano, 
vocal, violin, etc., at moderate rates with members of 
the Conservatory faculty. Catalog mailed upon request. 


t. Excellent Dormitory Facilities Moderate Terms of Tuition 


| Send for Special Circular giving Full Particulars 


: AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
599 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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Concert: Detroit Grade Schools—Auditorium Cass High School. 
Direction of Fowler Smith, Supervising Instructor of Music, Detroit 
Irene Sullivan and Gertrude Fleming, Assistant Supervisors. : 

(See Souvenir Booklet—Detroit Public Schools). 

General Session: Auditorium Cass High School. 

Round Table Conference on the Social Aspects of Music. 
Special Topic: The Significance for School Music of the Increasing Emphasis 
on Music in Recreation Programs— 
Introductory Remarks by the Chairman, P. W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

I. The Recreation of the Musicipal Orchestra upon the Schools. , 

Theodore Winkler, Supervisor of Music, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

II. The Adolescence of Adult Music. 

Sigmund Spaeth, Lecturer on Music, New York City. 

III. Music in Camps and Clubs: Shall It Be a Continuation of School 

Music or a Vacation from It? 

Alice E. Bivins, Instructor in Music Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City. 

IV. Shall Music in the Motion Pictures Help or Retard Public School Music? 

Jason S. Joy, Director, Department of Public Relations Motion Pic. 
ture Producers and Distributors of Ameriea, Inc. 

V. Musical Possibilities of the United School and Playground. 

Charles H. English, Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Demonstration by a quartet of harmonica players from the School and 
Playground under the direction of Mary Todd, Nixon School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Symphony Concert: Detroit Symphony Orchestra—Orchestra Hall. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor. 

(Admission by Badges only). 

Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 

Led by William W. Norton, Second Vice-President. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 


Breakfast of State Advisory Committees. 
Vice-President W. W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, in charge. 
(See Bulletin Board at Headquarters.) 
Visit Exhibits. 
Discussion and Demonstration of the Problems of Conducting and Interpre- 
ting Choral Music. 
Father W. J. Finn, Director Paulist Choir, New York, Ball Room, Book- 
Cadillac. 
Chorus from Detroit Teachers’ College and the College of the City of Detroit. 
i Fara ae a ae ee ee ee . . « David Stanley Smith 
Detroit Teachers’ College Chorus. 
Directed by Miss Harriet Petry, Head of Department of Music. 


2. College of the City of Detroit Glee Clubs. 
a. Flower of Dreams ....... Clokey 
Women’s Glee Club. 
’ Fearis 


b. By the Sea ro 
Men’s Glee Club. 
Directed by Miss Louise Conklin, Supervising Instructor of Music 

in the City College. 
Annual Business Meeting—Book-Cadillac Ball Room. 

Reports: Standing Committees. 

Report: Nominating Committee. 

Invitations for 1928 Conference. 

Election of Officers. 

Luncheon Meeting of Executive Board. 
Visit Exhibits. 
Concert: Detroit High Schools. 
Direction of Arthur H. J. Searle, Supervising Instructor of High School 
Music. (See Souvenir Booklet Detroit Public Schools.) 
General Session. 
Topic: Instrumental Problems. 

Russell V. Morgan, Chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Music Supervisors’ Orchestra particitating. 

All credit is due the Music Supervisors and Teachers whose coopera 
tion and diligent rehearsing has made this program possible. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


EDGAR NELSON, President. EDGAR A. BRAZELTON, Vice-Pres. 
School Music Course 
at the 


Summer School 
June 30 to August 10 


Lyravire Votaw, Dircctor, School Music Depa tmext 


Methods for Grades and Junior High Band and Orchestra Conducting, Orches- 


School tration and Instrumentation 
LyRAVINE VOTAW CHARLES J. ESPENSHADE 
Conducting, High School Organization Summer School Orchestra 
Music Appreciation EBBA SUNDSTROM 
Mrs. Homer E. Cotton Class Instrumental Methods 
Rhythmic Expression and Rhythmic Woodwinds—EtmMo ROESLER 
Gymnastics Violin—C. J. ESPENSHADE 
GERTRUDE BYRNE Brasses— JOSEPH SCHUMACHER 
History of Music Pageantry and Stage Production 
EpcGarR A. BRAZELTON ORANNE Truitt Day 
Harmony and General Theory Special Leciures on Community Music, 
KeitH Hciton Appreciation and other subjects. 


Accredited Summer Course Leading to 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA and DEGREE, BACHELOR of SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


HELEN CURTIS 

Miss Curtis was invited to give a demonstration of her methods of Class Piano 
Instruction before the Music Supervisors National Conference at Kansas City 
in 19265. 

A two-year course is offered this season. 

A special feature is the opportunity for Practice Teaching under Miss Curtis’ 
direction, before graduation. 

SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 
ARTIST RECITALS in SCHOOL MUSIC 

The Bush Conservatory also offers private instruction and Normal Courses in 
the Summer School by its distinguished faculty of over 125 artist teachers and 
instructors—many of international reputation. 

Instruction is given in all branches of Music, Dancing, Languages, Dramatic 
Art, Expression and Stage Craft, in addition to the school music courses listed 


above. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Attractive, comfortable summer accommodations. Excellent meals. Practice 
pianos in every room. Pleasant location on boulevard, four blocks from Lake 
Michigan, near bathing beaches, parks, etc. Very reasonable total expense. 
Send for application blank and 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


For free summer catalog with full information on 
all courses of study and free advantages, address 


S. J. Schwenker, Secretary and Manager 
839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PART I. 
Instrumental Clinic. 
1. March of the Toys—Herbert. CP 
2. Evolution of the School Orchestra—Liebestraum No. 3—Liszt RJ 


The same section of this number will be played four times, each 
representing successive stages in the development of the school 
orchestra. Note the value of each additional group of instruments 
towards increasing the general musical effect. 


a. Four first violins, two second violins, one cornet, drums, and piano, 

b. All first violins, all second violins, one cello, one clarinet, two 
cornets, one trombone, drum, and piano. 

e. All strings except violas, one flute, two clarinets, two cornets, 
one trombone, drums, and piano. 

d. Entire orchestra without piano. The following instruments 
have been added to the “ce”? combination: violas, second 
flute, two oboes, two bassoons, four French horns, first and 
second trombones, and tuba. 


8. Saxophone Substitutions. 
Turkish March—Beethoven. OD(ph) 
Replacing French horns by Eb alto saxophones, cellos by alto, C 
Melody and tenor saxophone, trombone and bassoon by C melody 
and tenor saxophones, and string basses by baritone saxophone. 


4. Orchestra Accompaniment 
Trees—Rasbach........ Ee SET ee ee ES Soprano CS 
It is excellent training for any school orchestra to receive experience 
in accompanying a solo. A successful performance demands ex- 
treme flexibility and dynamic control. 


5. The Harmonium (Organ) in the School Orchestra. 
Gavotte from Iphigenia en Aulide—Gluck GS(SO) 
All the string section, one cornet, drums, piano, and harmonium, 
using the latter to replace the missing woodwind and brass instru- 
ments. This instrument is an excellent addition to any school 
orchestra except where complete symphonic instrumentation is 
present. 
6. Replacing the Piano in the Orehestra. 
Invitation to the Dance-—Weber GS(MC) 
A demonstration of the manner in which the piano is replaced in the 
orchestra by the accompaniment unit comprising second violins, 
violas, string basses, French horns, and third trombone (the only 
trombone part included in orchestrations containing one trombone 
in the score.) 


The Reproducing Instrument and Orchestral Interpretation. 
Number to be announced. 


~ 





Everything for BAND and ORCHESTRA 


Buescher Saxophones and Band Instruments, Penzel and Pedler Clarinets, Kruspe and 
Graslitz French Horns, Haynes and Boston Wonder Flutes, Deagan Bells and Marimbas, 














Ludwig Drums and Drummers Supplies. 


Complete line of 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINIST’S SUPPLIES 
MUSIC For band and orchestra only. Fischer, Schirmer, Fillmore, 
Barnhouse, Feist, and all others. Lists free. 


Our shop is finely equipped for all kinds of repair work. 


Ask about our agency proposition for band and orchestra teachers. 
Catalog and subscription to Musical Booster FREE. Write today. 


CRAWFORD-RUTAN CO. 
“DEAL WITH THE PROFESSIONAL HOUSE” 
1013-4 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo- 
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Summer Master Schools 


Graduate Course Opens June 21st (five weeks) 
Post-Graduate Course Opens July 26th (five weeks) 
Special Summer Courses for Supervisors of Public School Music, in- 
cludiny Repertory and Teachers’ Classes, by 


Dr. Epwin N. C. Barnes, Dean of the School of 
Education, Washington (D.C.) College of Music 

VANDA La Capris, the great operatic Soprano will 
teach the art of singing from the rudiments of voice 
placement to the highest perfection of “bel canto 

BEATRICE VAN LOON CARMICHAEL, the great Cana- 
dian Soprano and teacher 

CLARA TAYLOR, the great Wagnerian Soprano. 

THeopore Kittay, celebrated Concert Tenor and 
Vocal teacher 

Ropert W. Stevens, Eminent Pianist and Presi- 
dent Chicago Orgnaists Guild 


MARVIN SAxBE, originator of the Celebrated Chord 
System of Banjo playing and teaching 

A. J. Procuaska, nationally known Clarinet™and 
Saxophone Instructor 

T. Strimmarco, the great Jialian teacher of Clarinet 
and Saxophone 

H. C. Evarts, well-known Flute Soloist 

H. J. Kiinc, Oboe Soloist and Teacher 

AcBert H. Betmruss, Bassoonist and 
Teacher. 


Bouumir Kryt, the nationally famous Band Master 
and Cornetist 


Master 


VINCENzO LA Capria, well-known Pianist and 
Compos:r 

HERMAN FELBER, Celebrated Violinist of Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and Chicago String Quartet. 

Currorp W. Cortins, Violin teacher and School 
Orchestra and Band Specialist. 

Naoum Benprrzsky, the great “Cellist of the Chicago 
String Quartet 

STEPHEN HorVATH, 
Teacher 


A. F. Tuaviu, well-known Band Master andjCor- 
netist. 


D. Mason, eminent Trombonist and Teacher. 


ANDREW Scott, and H. J. BERINGER, master 
teachers of Drums, Tympani, Xylophone, Gloc- 
kenspeil, etc., and 


Freperick Net INNEs, nationally known Director 
of the famous Innes Band of * ew York and 
President of the Conn National School 


String-Bass Virtuoso and 


One of the few schools in America which specializes in teaching its 
students how to teach and play all the Orchestra and Band Instruments, 
and Directing (under the nationally famous Director Frederick Neil 
Innes) in addition to Psychology, Harmony, Ear Training, Analysis, 
Elementary Methods, ete. 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Professors Innes, Barnes, Stevens, Felber, Prochaska, Kittay, Mason, 
Benditzsky, Taylor and Evirts 
have each consented to award Fellowships to those students who, in 
open competitive examination, give evidence of the greatest gift for 
singing or playing. (Send for Free Scholarship blank.) 
DEGREES AND TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master 
of Music, ete., are awarded at the end of each Summer Session to those 
who succeed in passing the required examinations. (See our Summer 
Catalog for details.) 

STUDENT DOR™MITORIES 
Comfortable living accommodations may be had in our 
own dormitories at a modest cost. 
Summer or Winter Catalog may be had on request. 
Fall Session opens Sept. 13th. 


Conn National School of Music, Inc. 


64 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


Freprick NEIL INvEs, President and General Manager I. Carson, Secretary 
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10:30 


8:00 A. M. 
8:45-10:30 
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8. Ensemble Studies with the Orchestra. 


a. The Cleveland Drill. 
Sustaining the Tonic Chord until every player is perfectly in tune 
Attacking chord with sustained ff and pp, with a diminuendo fol- 
lowing ff, a crescendo following pp, the last two with both slow and 
rapid changes and a study of the fp, a very difficult thing to secure. 


b. Maddy’s Ensemble Exercises for Orchestra W 


e. Choral from St. Paul—Mendelssohn CF(JO) 
The Choral is an excellent medium for securing pure, smooth tone 
quality and good intonation. 


The chief weakness in school orchestras lies in the fact that little or 
no attention is given the very important factor of ensemble study, 
More emphasis should be given in every rehearsal, to quality, quan- 
tity, and pitch of tone. Train the ears to hear accurately and the 
muscles to respond promptly in correcting faulty intonation and in 
securing a solid fortissimo and a delicate pianissimo. 


PART II. 
Concert. 


Phedre Overture— Massenet CPF 
Folk Song Symphony—Powell CCB 
To be announced SB&Co 
Allegretto from Seventh Symphony—Beethoven GS 
. March and Procession of Bacchus from Ballet Sylvia—Delibes CF 
otes: Publisher’s Key. 

CCB—C. C. Birchard Company. 
F—Carl Fischer, General Catalogue. 

CF(JO)—Carl Fischer Junior Orchestra Album. 

GS—G. Schirmer Company. 

GS(SOQ)—G. Schirmer School Orchestra Library. 

GS(MS)—G. Schirmer Master Series for Young Orchestras. 

OD(PH)—Oliver Ditson Philharmonic Series. 

RJ—Ross Jungnickel. 

W—Willis Music Company. 
. SB&Co—Silver, Burdett Co. 

Thanks are due Mr. Clarence Byrn, Director of the Vocational Music 
Department of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, and his helpers for 
their very courteous and efficient aid in preparing for rehearsals and concert. 


APIO Or Zoe co por 


S00 


Formal Banquet—Book Cadillac Ball Room. 
Toastmaster: Frank Cody. 


Address: Humanizing Music. 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, Director of the Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Musie by the Orpheus Club of Detroit, Clarles Frederick Morse, Director. 
Singing in the Lobby of the Book-Cadillac. 


Led by Father Finn. This singing will be broadcasted from the power- 
ful station on the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16, 1926 


Visit Exhibits. 


Sectional Meetings: 


a. Musical Appreciation—Grand Ball Room, Book-Cadillac. 
Chairman, H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Program by the Detroit Chamber Music Society. 


Demonstration of a Primary Platoon Lesson. 
Conducted by the children themselves under the direction of 
Miss Bess Leonard, Highland Park, Michigan. 
Demonstration of Music Appreciation. 


Lesson with Junior High School Boys. 
By Mrs. Geraldine Tobin, Miller Intermediate Schools, Detroit. 


Discussion led by Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Camden, New Jersey. 
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“Consider attending 
a Summer School 
offering a compleie 
change of scene and 
climate” suggests 
the N.E.A JOURNAL. 























ADVANTAGES 


Ithaca-taught methods are 
successfully applied to ALL 
TEXTS. 


Credit for summer school 
work may be applied toward 
degrees granted by this 
school. 


Outstanding faculty, Chorus, 
Orchestra, Recitals, Excurs- 
ions and valuable contacts. 


Dormitories available to 
those applying early. 


The Ideal 
School Music 
Summer Session 


IX weeks spent in the East’s great 

vacationland where inland sea kisses 

verdant hill and water fall and scenic 
splendor cast magic spell is truly a treat 
for those who have worked hard during 
the long winter months. 


One returns to work fired with new 
ambition and new idea's for the happy 
combination—an iteal vacation and pro- 
fitable six-week’s study—is a challenging, 
helpful interlude. 


Ithaca is centrally and ideally located. 
Social and recreational advantages are 
many. And the courses at this noted 
Summer School of Public School Music 
are modern, meet all requirements and 
yield golden returns. 


A new illustrated booklet, fully describ- 
ing courses, environment and advantages 
is yours for a postal card. Write today 
and insure a profitable, happy Summer. 





SIX WEEKS SESSION---July 5 to Aug. 13 





Ithaca Institution of Public 
School Music 


Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory 


ALBERT EDMUND Brown, Dean 


De Witt Park 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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11:00-12:15 


12:15 P. M. 
1:00 
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b. Voice—Grand Ball Room, Statler Hotel. 


Chairman, Harry W. Seitz, Roosevelt High School, Detroit. 


Address: The Adolescent Voice. 
William Breach, Director of School and Community Music 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. : 


Address: The Boys’ Voice in Junior High Schools. 
Father W. J. Finn. 


Demonstration of Voice Class Teaching by Chairman. 
Discussion. 


e Junior High School Music—Cass High School Auditorium. 


Chairman, Clara E. Starr, Suvervising Instructor of Intermediate 
School Music, Detroit, Michigan. 

Concert given by the combined orchestras and choruses of the 
intermediate Schools of Detroit. 

Address: The Platoon Schools of Detroit. 
Dr. Charles L. Spain, Deputy-Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 
This will be followed by a brief discussion. 

Address: Voice Problems in the Junior High School. 

Lyravine Votaw, Bush Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Illinois, 


d. Administration—Auditorium Women’s City Club. 


Mr. Herman F. Smith, Director of Music, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1. Necessary Teaching Force for Music Department of a Public 
School System. 
Laura Bryant, Director of Public School Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 
What Should the Superintendent, the Principals, and the Class 
Room Teachers Expect from the Music Supervisory Staff? 
T. P. Giddings, Director of Public School Music, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
3. Intangible Problems. 
Mabelle Glenn, Director of Public School Music, Kansas City. 
4. Administration of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools. 
Eugene Hahnel, Director of Public School Music, St. Louis. 


bo 


e. Rural Music—The Hudson Company Auditorium. 


Concert: 


Chairman, John C. Kendall, State Director of Music, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
1. The Responsibility of the State Teachers College. 
C. A. Fullerton, Director of Music, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 
The Responsibility of the State Supervisor of Music. 
Miss Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of Music, Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
3. The Responsibility of the State Superintendent. 
Hon. T. E. Johnson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Michigan. 


i) 
. 


Orchestra Hall. National High School Orchestra. 


Direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Director of Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, and J. E. Maddy, Director of Public School Music, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


1. 


9 


hee 


3. 


Prelude to ‘“‘L’Arlesienne’”—Bizet. 

Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) First Movement—Beethoven. 
(a) Ethiopian Dance—Delibes. 

(b) Minuet for Strings—Bolzoni. 

(ec) May Dance—Hadley. 

(a) Chinese Love Song from “Po Ling and Ming Toy”—Friml. 
(b) Song of India—Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Children’s Suite—Schumann. 

(a) Turkish March—Beethoven. 

(b) Moment Musical—Schubert. 

Marche Militaire—Schubert. 


Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Adjourned 


Business Meeting. 
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East, West, North and South... 
... City After City Falls in Line 


The “‘Melody Way” of Class Piano Instruction is successful in public 
schools all over the country. Children make far greater progress with 
it than they do with private lessons at ten times the cost. Teachers 
are enthusiastic over it. Below is a partial list of school systems that 
have adopted ‘Melody Way.” 


Washington, D. C. *Berkeley, Calif. Louisville, Ky. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Long Beach, Calif. *Duluth, Minn. 
*Portsmouth, Ohio Ogden, Utah Green Bay, Wis. 
Bedford, Ohio Denver, Colo. *Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
*Cleveland, Ohio *Casper, Wyo. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flint, Mich. *Highland Park, Ill. *Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Aurora, Ill. *Racine, Wis. 
South Bend, Ind. *Caaton, Ill. Kenosha, Wis. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Marshall, Mo. Council Bluffs, Ia. 
LaPorte, Ind. *Guthrie, Okla. Burlington, Ia. 
Gary, Ind. *Oklahoma City, Okla. Dallas, Texas. 


* Cities added during January. 


Learn why The ‘‘Melody Way” was approved by the school authori- 
ties of these progressive cities, how you can obtain the same results 
in your own schools. Mail the coupon for complete information. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 


Miessner Institute, 

295 So. Water, St., Nae nnn cennn ee cece eetccne seeccnenccnnnnnnnnmenee 

Milwaukee, Wis. Position ae = =—Cl 

_ Please send me further 

information about The Address seca ; ene ee I 
“Melody Way” to Play 

the Piano. RU stacitiensteness ees 
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1:30 Sectional Meetings: 
a. Instrumental—Cass High School Auditorium. 

Chairman, Russell: V. Morgan, Director of Instrumental Music 

Cleveland, Ohio. : 

1. Musical Perception and the Orchestra by the Chairman. 

2. Integrating Values of School Music. 

Charles H. Lake, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

3. Beginning Instrumental Ensembles: Materials and Methods. 
Norval Church, Director of Instrumental Music, Music Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

4. A Vocational Music Course in the High School. 

Clarence Byrn, Head of the Vocational Music Department, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

5. Report by the Chairman of the Standing Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs for the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. Jay W. Fay, Director of Music, Louisville, Kentucky. 

b. Harmony: Grand Ball Room-Book-Cadillac. 

Chairman, Oscar Demmler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. The Teaching of Harmony in the High Schools of Detroit. 
(Demonstrated) 

Alice M. Lowden, Northwestern High School, Detroit. 

2. The Teaching of Harmony in the High Schools of Pittsburgh. 
(Illustrated by original compositions by high school students.) 
Ethel M. Reeder, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8. ‘‘Harmony Alive.” 

Victor J. Bergquist, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ce. Rural Music—J. L. Hudson Company Auditorium. 

1. Points of Progress. 
Frank Beach, Director of Music, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

2. Music Appreciation in Rural Schools. 
(Speaker to be announced). 

8. Demonstrations to be arranged. 

d. Normal Training for Supervisors—Grand Ball Room, Statler Hotel. 

Chairman, Howard Clarke Davis, Fredonia, New York. 

1. Training the Supervisor to use any Material. 

Russell Carter, State Director of Music, Albany, N. Y. 

2. The Supervisor’s Training for the Business Side of His Pro- 
fession. 
Howard Clarke Davis, Head of the Music Department, State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

3. Further Steps in the Training of the Supervisor. 
Aagot Borge, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

4. Twenty Pungent Paragraphs on Preparations. 

Representatives of colleges and schools of the country. 
4:00 Concert by jVisiting Organizations—Cass High School Auditorium. 
(Program to be announced later.) 
8:00 An Evening of International Folk Music and Incidental Dances—Cass High 
‘ High School Auditorium. 

1. Croatian Singing Society. 

2. Russian Chorus. 

8. Finnish Women’s Chorus. 

4. Polish Mixed Chorus. 

5. Ukrainian Singing Society. 

6. Lithuanian Mixed Chorus. 


Preceding the program, Miss Lois Rankin of the International 
Institute will give a short address on the “‘Musical Activities Among 
the Foreign Groups of Detroit. 


” 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 





JUNE 28 
TO 
AUG. 6 


SUMMER 
SESSION 
1926 








College of Fine Arts | 


For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 


Courses in Chorus Conducting, Methods, 
principles of Music Education, Solfeggio Individual Lessons in Voice, Organ, Piano, 


and? Dictation, History, Appreciation, and all instruments of the Symphony 
Voice, Rote Songs, Music in Sociai Ed- Orchestra. 

ucation, Musical Measurements, Dalcroze 

Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, Or- Wide range of subjects, offered by other 
chestration, Technique of Orchestral In- departments, in Fine Arts, Industrial 
struments. Arts, Architecture, and Engineering. 


Dormitory Accommodations 
Campus adjacent to Schenley Park and Carnegie Library, 
Museum and Art Galleries. 


For catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Summer Term for Singers 
SIX WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 21 


The Work will consist of: 


PRIVATE LESSONS: Voice Production..Diction..Interpretation..Repertoire.. 

TEACHERS’ CLASS: _ In which all vocal problems will be discussed and their 
solution demonstrated before the class. One feature of 
this class will show how to apply the principles of voice 
training to group singing. 

CHORAL SINGING: An analysis of the resources of musical expression and 
the principles of interpretation with their application to 
choral singing. How to hear. How to interpret wit 
the baton. The class will have the use of the library of 
the Chicago Madrigal Club, one of the finest collections 
of A Cappella music in-the country. 

Mr. Clippinger is author of three of the most widely used voice books. 
_The Head Voice and Other Problems. $1.25. A discussion of vocal problems 
with special attention to the most difficult one-the Head Voice. 
Systematic Voice Training. $1.25. A text-book for teacher and pupil. 
Collective Voice Training. $1.00. Furnishes material and directions for 
teaching the principles of voice culture in class. This book is of particular interest 
music supervisors. 

_ Mr. Clippinger’s books and his teaching have received the highest commenda- 

tion from singers and teachers. He is a recognized authority on the voice and its 

use. Send for circular of Summer Term. Address— 


D. A. CLIPPINGER, 617-618 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








L. W. Stookey, High Point, N. C., President 


Mrs. Grace P. Woopman, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-Pres. 


Miss IRMA Lee BaTeEy, Alpine, Texas, Secretary 


LESLIE ARTELL, Boston, Mass., Treasurer 
C. Guy Hooper, Chicago, IIl., Auditor 


WittiaM BreeEcn, Winston-Salem, N. C., Publicity Agent 








It is apparent that 
the Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Educa- 
tion had one of the 
best meetings of its 
short, but important 
history, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, during 
the week of January 
11. Reports have come 
from a number of 
sources, and all agree 
that this fine group of 
educators who are 
“carrying-on” in the 
southern part of the 
country are doing a 
fine piece of construc- 
tive work. 

In a letter received recently from 
president-elect, Lewis L. Stookey, 
Director of Music at Figh Point, 
North Ccrolina, he calls attention to 
the “wonderfully inspiring program 
which Past-Fresident He'en \’cRri“e 
and her co-workers had prepave’.”’ 
Mr. Stookey a'so calls attention to an 
item of imporiarce which the Sovih- 
ern Confererce has accomplished dur- 
ing the past year; “At the So.v.thern 
Conference for Music Educatior the 
repoit of the Educational Commitiee, 
Paul J. Weaver, Chairman, reporie:l 
to the effect that it had gained a hear- 
ing in the high school section of the 
Southern Association of Seconcary 
Schoo's and Colleges. They were cor- 





LEWIS L. STOOKEY 
President 


dially received and 
granted credits toward 
graduation for music 
done in high schools 
under teachers of the 
same standing as those 
of other subjects.” 

The cor mittee that 
was sent to Memphis 
by the Ccnference, 
and who were success- 
ful in securing the 
action stated in the 
above paragraph, were 
Paul J. Weaver, Chap- 
el Hill, N. C., D. R. 
Gebhart, Nashville, 
Tenn.,and Jay W. Fay, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The aim of the Conference for the 
comirg year is to “immediately ap- 
point a committee to go before the 
college section of this same _ body 
asking that these crecits be granted 
entrance to college.” 

Undoubtedly our friencs in the 
Southland are progressive, and aim to 
put music in public education in its 
proper place in the curriculum. The 
Southern Conference is servirg its 
part of the country splencidly, and 
the thousancs of supervisors and 
tecchers of music in the public schco's 
throughout the country congratulate 
them upon their progressiveness Up 
to the present time, and wish them a 
fine future. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


« OF « 
The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
Opens June 23, 1926 : : Closes July 28, 1926 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Musical Annreciation for Children. 
AGNES M. FREYBERGER 
MABEL H. RICH 


Voeal Training, Norms] Class. 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
Piano Class Teaching. 
HAZEL G. KINSCELLA 





Methods in Grades, Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 
CHARLES H. MILLER 


Instrumental Music (Woodwinds, Or- 
chestration, Brasses) and Conducting. 
SHERMAN CLUTE 


Instrumental Music (Strings) and Con- 
ducting. Harmony, Counterpoint, Music Form. 


DAVID E. MATTERN EDWARD ROYCE 
All Departments of School in Session with Members of Regular School Faculty in Charge. 


For Information Address 
Arthur See, Director of the Summer Session 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 























ire Masterpieces of Music. .... 


- FOR hentinaitin ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS (In Volume Three) 


























-- ~-——— - = Maddy and Giddings oa 
CONTENTS } 
Marche Militaire Schubert The L ast Spring Grieg 
Minuetto(3d Symph'y) Haydn Warum? Schumann 
WILLIS GRADED The Rosary Nevin A Song of India 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA A Chinese Love-Song Friml Rimsky-Korsakov 
(from Suite “Po Ling and Parting March Raff 
AND Ming Toy’) (from “‘Leonore”’ Symphony) 
BAND SERIES Spanish Dance,No.4 Moszkowski Raymond Overture Thomas 
BY INSTRUMENTATION 
J. E. MADDY Violins, A. B and C in one book 75 
AND Viola 75 
¢ ‘ello / 5 
T. P. GIDDINGS Bass 75 
Flutes I and II in one book 75 
Clarinets I and II in one book 75 
Cornets or Trumpets, A, B and C (1 bk ) 75 
Oboes I and II in one book 75 
© Saxophones I and II in one book 75 
Bb Sasophones I and II in one book 75 
Bassoon or Eb Sasophone in one book 75 
Trombones I and II in one book 75 
Trombones III and Tuba in one book 75 
Eb Alto I and II in one book 75 
Eb Alto III and IV in one book eb | 
, : : French Horns in F, [ and IT in one book 75 
THE W yoiricn ag pata co. French Horns in F, IIT and IV in one book 75 
ete Drum . ss 75 
Piano with Cues ‘ 1.00 
The WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
137 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








| 
| 





FREE—A book containing sample first violin parts of all three volumes. 
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Instrumental Music Department 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N Y., Chairman 
J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RayMonpD N. Carr, Des Moines, lowa 


Vicror L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russet. V. Morcan, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Sec’y. 








SOME AIMS IN INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION 


Russell V. Morgan, Director of Public School Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 





I have been unusu- 
ally interested this last 
year in making as 
thoughtful a study as 
I could of what some 
of our aims in school 
instrumental music 
should be. It is very 
easy for the instructor 
to say, ““Why, yes, I 
know what I am try- 
ing to do,”’ but when 
pinned down and ask- 
ed why he believes in 
some particular thing 








7 richer appreciations 
into the lives of the 
participants? It 
should be settled defi- 
i.itely that our music 
program is set up pri- 
marily for the student 
and only incidentally 
for the music. In this 
is the fundamental 
difference between a 
professional and school 
musical organizations. 
Having decided, with 
your consent, that our 











and its degree of im- 
portance in compari- 
son with other objec- 
tives, he is apt to be- 
come more and more uncertain as to 
just exactly what it is he is trying to 
do. 

In the first place, the obvious an- 
swer is, “I am trying to perfect an 
instrumental organization that can 
play good music well.”” That is in it- 
self a fine thing to do, but why do it? 
In other words, is the objective the 
production of beautiful music, using 
our young people as so much raw 
material in the process, or is the real 
answer that such an activity will brirg 


RUSSELL V. 


instrumental _ music 
program is primarily 
for the children, it is 
our problem to decide 
what phases enter into this program 
and what contribution each makes 
toward the whole. 

With that purpose in mind, I am 
setting up three general objectives; 
first, aesthetic; second, social; and 
third, technical. By the aesthetic 
values of music I mean the power. it 
has to arouse in the breasts of the 
performer and auditor alike an exalta- 
tion of spirit, a fine and ennobling 
feeling that to me represents the God- 
like in man. The social power of 


MORGAN 
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Insure the Success of your School 
Band or Orchestra 


OUR 
272 Page 
Catalog 
Free 


Everything for the 
Band or Orchestra 
is listed. Stocks are 
complete, prices 
are reasonable, 
and quality higher 
than price. Send 
for this Catalog 
to-day. 


HEN you organize your School Band or 

Orchestra INSURE ITs Success with in- 
struments from the House oF JENKINS. No 
need to take chances on any old instruments 
just because they are low priced. No matter 
how much you have in mind to spend, you can 
get better instruments at a lower price from us. 
And then too, our Service Lepartment through 
its staff or experts can acquaint you with all of 
the details incidental to the successful forma- 
tion of such an organization—and there is no 
expense attached to this service. We invite 
you to use it. 


J. W. JENKINS SONS MUSIC CO., Kansas{City, Mo. 














Kansas Crry 


LirtLE Symppony OrcHESTRA 


N. DeRubertis, Conductor 


A Superb Orchestra with a Permanent 
Place in the Musical World - 


Now Booking for Season 1926 and 1927 


KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 











3215 Park, Kansas City Missouri 


— — 
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music is of scarcely less inportance. 
I am referring to the development of a 
will on the part of an individual to so 
use his talents in a group that the 
result will be a perfect bit of coopera- 
tive effort. In itself, technique is of 
secondary value, but by reason of it 
being an essential in securing the first 
two objectives, it becomes of major 
importance. 

Now let us consider how the aesthe- 
tic values may be emphasized in our 
instrumental program. We are apt to 
forget that music is a language and 
has something to say which cannot be 
given to the world through any other 
medium of expression. The use of 
the word “language’”’ is perhaps a bit 
unfortunate. It seems to imply that 
music is merely another method of ex- 
pressing the incidents of every-day 
life, but this seems to me to be far 
from the truth. Music has its own 
particular message for us and this 
message cannot be adequately inter- 
preted through the medium of any 
other art. 

The distinctive thing in music is 
sheer beauty of tone and tonal pro- 
cedure. This should be kept defini- 
tely in mind during all rehearsals and 
concerts and every effort made to 
come as nearly as possible to perfect 
attainment. For this purpose it is 
wise to include good music with simple 
demands which will permit concentra- 
tion on the effort to secure as beautiful 
a performance as possible. This seems 
to me more truly educational than the 
development of a prodigous technic. 

A primary requisite of aesthetic en- 
joyment is auditory discrimination. 
It is too often the case that an instru- 
mental performance consists only of 
the transition of impulses from eye to 
muscle. The cycle is not complete 


until the ear has registered and com- 


prehended the result. It is therefore 
urgent that a certain section of each 
rehearsal be given over to music of 
slow movement such as Bach chorals, 
The performers must be intent upon 
hearing every tone and upon adjust- 
ment of individual intonation so that 
the result may be as nearly perfect as 
possible. Strive for beauty of tone 
and intonaticn. This point cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

It is my desire to say just a word 
about interpretation under this head- 
ing. Interpretative power is mental 
and spiritual, although needing tech- 
nical power for expression. Without a 
clear vision of the possibilities in a 
composition it is impossible to perform 
it in any way other than in a dull, 
uninteresting manner. Naturally the 
experience of the students has been 
limited and if there is to be in their 
minds clear-cut images of interpre- 
tative values it is necessary that the 
teacher accept his responsibility to 
inspire the minds of these young peo- 
ple in such a way that the spirit of the 
music is a living thing demanding 
expression through their technical 
powers. My own experience with 
young people of high school age leads 
me to believe that the interpretative 
power of orchestras and bands made 
up of these young people is limited to 
a very large extent by the interpre- 
tative power of instructors. 

Something must be said about the 
musical ability of instrumental in- 
structors. I believe that instrumental 
teachers should have been at one time 
or another, performers of high musical 
ability upon some instrument. The 
orchestra and band director who is a 
“Jack of all trades” among musical 
instruments but has never mastered 
any particular one can probably de- 
velop beginning bands in a very satis- 
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factory way but beyond a certain 
point he no longer has the power to 
give the students the leadership they 
need and have every right to demand. 
It has been my misfortune to see more 
than one high school organization 
capable of performing infinitely better 
than their actual performance with 
the fault entirely on the part of the 
instructor. He has reached the limit 
of his capacity and had no more to 
give them. What a tremendous loss 
to the young people in these organiza- 
tions. 

The social value of music is the 
second objective to be considered and 
is of great importance, although not 
so much so as the aesthetic value. 
The rapid growth of instrumental 
music in the public schools I attribute 
more to the fact that principals and 
superintendents everywhere immedia- 
tely recognized its social value in the 
life of the school. They saw first of 
all its unifying effect upon school 
spirit through participation of instru- 
mental organizations in the auditor- 
iums, rallies, athletic games, com- 
munity affairs and other activities. 
Even though the educational value of 
the organization for its own members 
be denied, the obvious result on the 
spirit of the school was sufficient in the 
case of many executives to cause them 
to foster the growth of bands and 
orchestras. 

The next important step in recogni- 
tion of social value was the discovery 
that these activities permitted growth 
in the capacity of the individual acting 
at the same time in a cooperative way 
towards a finished group product. 
Can there be any finer example of 
democratic organization? The stu- 
dent is permitted almost unlimited 
growth in his individual powers and 
yet is contributing his share according 


to his ability in the development of a 
unified whole. He receives respect 
for his offering to the common good 
and yet is made to realize that to make 
this activity complete he needs the 
help of others. 

It is the belief in this second phase 
that makes possible the formation of 
an adequate instrumental music pro- 
gram. Bands and orchestras were 
sufficient to stir school spirit if decent- 
ly able to play in tune and time. But 
for the development of the individual 
possessing talent but lacking training 
it is necessary to form classes in the 
various instruments of the orchestra 
and band. Thus we provide for the 
development of the capacity of the 
individual, a capacity that is later 
used for service to the group as a whole. 

The third objective is_ technical 
ability. This is of primary importance 
to our aesthetic and social values. No 
matter what vision may be in the 
souls of the director and students in 
an aesthetic way, nor how strong their 
desires to carry on the social projects, 
these are possible only in so far as 
technique permits. Therefore, we 
must consider the development of 
technical powers. 

Reference has been made in the dis- 
cussion of aesthetic values to the 
necessity of developing beautiful tone 
and true intonation. Perhaps the 
strongest criticism that can be directed 
against school instrumental groups 
is that of poor tone and faulty into- 
nation. If a thoughtful selection of 
music has been made it is perfectly 
possible to secure a high degree of 
success in both of these points. I fear 
that few school directors realize the 
worth of a very simple study for at- 
taining these values. I am referring 
to the practice of using a hymn-like 
phrase, that is with sustained tones 
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in all parts, sounding each chord as 
long as might be necessary to secure 
perfect intonation on the part of all 
the instruments. There is also the 
practice of our best directors to turn 
to the end of any number that they 
desire to rehearse, asking the orchestra 
or band to play the final chord and 
keep on sounding it, at the same time 
listening intently in order to discover 
and correct any fault of pitch. If this 
type of ear-training is consistently 
followed over a long period of re- 
hearsals, there will be a tremendous 
development in the accuracy of the 
ear which will translate itself into 
accuracy of intonation. This same 
device can be used for drills in tone, 
attack and release, and dynamics. 
It is a peculiar thing that many 
school instrumental instructors, upon 
hearing a group play in very nearly 
perfect style, exclaim: “If I only had 
material that is as good!” In many 
cases they have material as good and 
even better than the students making 
up the organization they have just 
heard. The fault in their own groups 
in so far as technical ability is con- 
cerned, was largely that of over-look- 
ing tone development, phrasing, attack 
and release, and dynamics. I have 
already mentioned something of tonal 
development. Inthe matter of attack 
and release something more is neces- 
sary than drill on the part of the stu- 
dents. I am referring to the use of 
the baton by the director. It is 


amazing to realize how incompetent 
many people are with the baton. In 
the first place talent plays a large part 
in the use of the stick. Some people 
will never be able to use one easily, 
Others seem to pick it up rather 
quickly, but no one can handle it 
properly without a great deal of serious 
study either under an instructor or by 
himself before a mirror. A _ baton 
rightly used has an almost magnetic 
ability to demand from performers the 
carrying out of the image in the con- 
ductor’s mind. There should be a 
widespread movement to acquaint 
school musicians with the necessity 
for serious study in the use of the 
baton. 

It has seemed that our technical 
objective has been aimed more at the 
instructor than at the sudent, but of 
course there are certain things that 
must be learned by the student and 
which the instructor can not do for 
him. First of all, there should be 
maintained at all times the proper 
playing position. Slovenly playing 
comes from slovenly habits, mental 
and physical. Playing position with 
many of the instruments is not a nor- 
mal body position, but if consistent 
efforts are made to always hold to 
these forms they will more and more 
become natural to the performer and 
eventually will demand little or no 
effort to maintain them. As I watch 
young people play I often notice how 
slowly their fingers react in the matter 
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of stopping violin strings or pushing 
down valves. A consistent effort 
should be made to have each move- 
ment clean-cut and decisive. In the 
matter of the strings the result will be 
truer intonation and better tone; in 
the case of both strings and wind in- 
struments there will be more perfect 
rhythmical results. The study of a 
true pianissimo helps greatly in both 
tone and steadiness of tone production. 

So far I have not mentioned the 
study of rhythm except incidentally. 
Rhythm is more or less the fundamen- 
tal possession of every player and that 
which is needed to make this effective 
is proper attention to phrasing, attack 
and release, and dynamics. In listen- 
ing to many school music groups play 
such a rhythmical number as a march 
we are conscious of a steady rhythm 
but the effect seems to be somewhat 
lifeless and heavy. This results from 
the fact that all beats or pulses are 
more or less similarly accented. A 
study of phrasing with its definite 
rhythmical pattern will do a great deal 
towards correcting this fault. The 
student can grow to appreciate these 
rhythymical patterns if presented 
clearly enough to them. When this 
is done the music begins to take on a 
definite form. Lack of proper attack 
and release of both tones and phrases 
is also responsible for uncertain rhy- 
thmical feeling. It is usually fairly 
easy to drill young players to proper 
attack, but release, even though just 
as important as attack, seems very 
difficult to secure even from many 
professional musicians. The study of 
dynamics will add the color necessary 
for the completion of the picture, in 
that it provides the necessary high 
lights for interesting rhythmical form. 
I have often used a plan which per- 
haps is open to criticism but undoubt- 


edly secures results. This plan is the 
crowding of the beat just a shade with. 
out increasing the tempo. This seems 
to place the players on tiptoe and in. 
jects a distinct rhythm into the per. 
formance. Very often the difference 
in the performance of a march by a 
professional and an amateur band is in 
just this little crowding of the beat 
which gives to the one a feeling of 
energetic life and to the other a list- 
lessness that makes the performance 
disappointing. 

I am making no attempt to further 
define this technical subject. There 
of course opens up under this heading 
that vast field of development of in- 
dividual technique on the instrument. 
This is important but is concerned 
more with the growth of the individual 
player than with the type of work 
taken up in ensemble groups in our 
schools. 

May I take up two secondary ob- 
jectives, giving each a very brief dis- 
cussion? The first is the growing 
need for vocational music courses in 
the high schools, especially in our larg- 
er cities. With the expansion of 
opportunities in American high schools 
there is still little chance for the boy 
or girl expecting to enter the profes- 
sional music world to secure the drill 
work needed at that age without 
sacrificing the high school course. If 
a student is attempting to carry on 
regular high school studies, the re- 
quirements are such that he finds too 
little time for the proper development 
of his music. On the other hand, a 
student devoted to music discovers 
that it is impossible to maintain his 
required high school studies and if he 
wishes to keep us his music work, is 
forced to drop high school. The result 
of this practice is very bad. We are 
constantly developing a larger number 
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of musicians without the academic 
training they should have and which 
by right belongs to them. Often do I 
find that music programs are slow in 
securing the necessary support be- 
cause some musicians are unable to 
talk the language of other people. 

It is not my thought to set up a 
purely tecnhical music course for high 
school students in which they would 
be confined to intensive drill to pre- 
pare them for professional service. It 
is rather that we provide a wholesome 
balance of studies which will include 
sufficient program time for music to 
provide for a steady development of 
powers along theoretical and applied 
music lines together with other sub- 
jects which will give them a fairly 
balanced knowledge of the world in 
which they live. The main thing is to 
prevent them from becoming merely 
musical machines, no matter how per- 
fect the working of the machines may 
be. This vocational field is mentioned 
here because the largest share of 
professional work is done in the in- 
strumental phase. It will be largely 
the duty of our instrumental teachers 
to set up the necessary program. 

I wish to close with a brief discus- 
sion of what may be a possible deve- 
lopment in the instrumental fie!d. 

A more or less articulated course in 
vocal and theoretical music is in effect 
from the kindergarten to the high 
school. But instrumental music is 
comparatively new in the public 
schools and probably for that reason 
is rather fragamentary in that no 
continuous well-organized course of 
study is in existence for all grades. 

Therefore, it would seem to be nec- 
essary that some thoughtful attention 
be given to a program of instrumental 
study that would begin with the rhy- 
thmic orchestra of the kindergarten 


and culminate in the senior high 
school ensembles of symphnoic pro. 
portions. 

Every one is familiar with the rhy- 
thmic orchestras for children. Is it 
not possible to gradually introduce 
instruments of pitch into this organi- 
zation as performers develop? The 
toy orchestra of the kindergarten 
should be continued in the first few 
grades until with the additions of 
melodic instruments beginning in the 
third and fourth grades and the elimi- 
nation of more and more percussion 
instruments, a transition is made to 
the more traditional elementary school 
orchestra. 

During this process, every child 
should receive both opportunity and 
encouragement to study an _ instru- 
ment. We do not expect all pupils to 
become performers, but there must be 
no neglect of talent or even of interest 
in this field. From the seventh grade 
on, the present program of variously 
graded ensembles and _ instrumental 
classes should be continued. 

I shall close rather abruptly by 
again emphasizing the fact that we 
should first know clearly and definite- 
ly just what our objectives are and 
then with our course set true, work as 
efficiently as possible. 
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Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions pertinent to the welfare of 


the Conference and the cause of Public School Music in general. 


Communications intended for the department 


should be so specified by the writers. It is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


PLAN FOR GENERAL RE-ORGANIZATION 
OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


On February 11th I received the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


“Will you send copy of items mentioned 
in letter to Bowen by February 15. I will 
announce you as chairman biennial plan 
committee with power to select other mem- 
bers. Do you want others interested to 
meet with committee Sunday, April 11?” 

(Signed) E. B. Gordon.” 


My letter to which President Gor- 
don refers is as follows: 

“The job which you asked me to 
take up is one that will be difficult or 
simple, just in comparison to the re- 
sponsibility which we assume regard- 
ing the details of final organization. 
My idea would be not so much to 
submit a complete plan as to indicate 
the items which would have to be 
covered, and the facts now at hand 
that bear upon these items. Let me 
exemplify what I mean. 

The dates being decided upon, name- 
ly, every other year, the next question 
would be the place of holding the 
meetings. For this we should present 
facts showing the number of people 
on the mailing list of each state, and 
beside it the number of members in 
each state. With this before us, pre- 
ferably in graphic form, we ought to 
settle the question of the location of 
the 1928 conference, and we might 
even go so far as to prescribe in the 
preliminary organization material 
what the limits of the national circuit 
should be. 


“Second, the details regarding sec. 
tional conferences. This would con- 
sist very largely in reconciling and 
developing cooperation between the 
groups which already have had enough 
initiative to start their organization. 

“Third, publications. The problem 
of a journal, whether it shall be one or 
many as at present, should be con- 
sidered by a statement of the circula- 
tion of the present organs and state- 
ments of the various publishers who 
are supporting these organs, as to 
what their attitude is toward conso- 
lidation or separate papers. Some 
similar statement should be made re- 
garding publication of the book or 
books or proceedings. 

“Fourth, finances. Tentative bud- 
gets for the national and sectional 
meetings should be prepared and state- 
ments of expense such as those men- 
tioned by Mr. McFee should be pre- 
sented for consideration. With this 
in mind, various possibilities of indi- 
vidual and combined fees should be 
presented. 

“Fifth, organization and officers, 
independent and inter-related, could 
best be considered by having different 
schemes formulated. 

“There are probably other points 


-that would have to be considered, and 


I have no doubt that there is much 
work ahead, but there would be much 
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less work if no one attempted to pre- 
sent a single indivisible and unamend- 
able scheme. My suggestions as to the 
way to proceed would be to get all of 
this material, submitted in outline 
form, printed in the Journal in that 
form—possibly that being little more 
than reproducing the items I have 
listed in this letter—and then getting 
a number of people to work upon each 
nhase, appoint a chairman of that 
particular phase, and have him report 
at the meeting in Detroit. 

“T am, of course, interested in this 
whole scheme, and am anxious to have 
it proplerly discussed, and you may 
count upon me for any aid which is 
needed. I think I approach it with less 
fear than someone would who feels 
that everything must be worked out 
before we get to Detroit. The worst 
condition I can see of any failure in 
the whole scheme would be to have a 
year in which the national does not 
meet, and in which the sectional con- 
ferences are endeavoring to find them- 
selves. If the results of that year do 
not justify the changes we could cer- 
tainly arrange in 1928 to have a resto- 
ation of the conference to its present 
basis. In other words, I believe that 
we ought to be ready to experiment, 
even with such a mammoth organiza- 
tion as our conference and its yearly 
meetings.”’ 

(Signed) P. W. Dykema. 

President Gordon’s request that I 
appoint a committee has caused me 
considerable concern. I have no desire 
to present at Detroit any biased view 
of this important matter and it is ex- 
tremely difficult in appointing a com- 
mittee to make it so representative 
that it is above suspicion. It has, 
therefore, occurred to me that the 
most representative group would be 
made up of the men and women who, 

















‘‘Everything Known 
in Music”’ 


. The Significance of 
this Slogan to the 
Music Supervisor.... 


Your every musical need is supplied 
at Lyon & Healy’s—promptly, intelli- 
gently, completely. Here is a great 
central music distributing house at your 
service. , . 


Music and music literature of every 
classification—the largest and most 
comprehensive stock in the _ world. 
Never has there been a greater abun- 
dance of new and interesting things. 
If what you want is anywhere available, 
surely it can be quickly found here. 


Write for catalogs and other valuable 
material that will aid you in making up 
your orders. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash and Jackson Boulevards 
CHICAGO 
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thru experience, have been trained to 
consider deeply the administrative 
aspects of our musical life. I, there- 
fore, am taking the liberty of appoint- 
ing the committee with the following 
organization: 

(A) The president and past presi- 
dents of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. 

(B) The presidents and past presi- 
dents of the Eastern and Southern 
Music Supervisors Conferences. 

(C) Two representatives of each 
group, not included above, which is 
definitely arranging for a _ sectional 
conference to be held in 1927. 

Insofar as they can be reached, a 
definite personal notification will be 
sent to all of those in groups A and B, 
and this notification will be considered 
as their credential for sitting in with 
the meetings of the committee in 
Detroit. The éredentials for the two 
representatives in group C will con- 
sist of an authorization signed by any 
twenty-five supervisors who are en- 
gaged in the organization of a sectional 
conference for 1927. 

Place and time of meeting. Two 
meetings are hereby scheduled to pre- 
cede the opening of our meeting in 
Detroit, namely, on Saturday and on 
Sunday, April 10 and 11, at the head- 
quarters hotel, the Book-Cadillac in 
Detroit. If necessary, other meetings 
will be scheduled later. 

If any measures are definitely for- 
mulated and agreed upon by this com- 
mittee, the voting upon them will be 
done by those who are indicated in 
groups A. B, and C. Insofar 


as possible participation in the dis- 
cussion will be open to these super- 
visors who are not on the committee 
as designated above. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Peter W. Dykema. 


TREASURER McFEE’S LETTER 
TO PRESIDENT GORDON 

In a letter to President Gordon un. 
der date of February 1, 1926, Treasurer 
McFee writes as follows: “‘First, in 
regard to the Biennial Conference. 
No one has seemed to notice that it 
takes about $8000. per year to pay the 
expenses of this Conference. All of 
these expenses will be taken care of for 
the current year with the exception of 
publishing a book of proceedings of 
the 1926 Conference. Since the ex. 
penditure for this book amounts to 
about $3000 in round numbers, it 
cannot be paid for unless the members 
of the National Conference maintain 
their membership in the National and 
at the same time support the Sectional. 
The plan, as at present suggested, of 
having a membership fee which will 
be prorated every other year between 
the Sectional Conferences will mean 
that the membership fee will have to 
be not less than $4.00 or that the 
National Conference will have to 
abandon the idea of any research 
work or the printing of any book of 
proceedings. Not over 30% of the 
National Conference membership will 
renew unless there is to be a meeting 
or a book of proceedings, one or both. 

“Our treasury, at the present time, 
has a balance of $00 with a note out- 
standing for $2750. This note is to be 
paid in 90 days.. It represents the 
balance on Book of Proceedings for 
this year. I can’t seem to make any 
one believe that a Conference can 
have plenty of money to spend for 
all sorts of things when the average 
membership is $2.25 per person and it 
costs about $1.98 to publish and fur- 
nish this membership with the Book 
of Proceedings and, at the same time, 
spend $600 every year for banquet 
and dinner tickets which are engaged 
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Q. E. D. 


HERE is no mystery about choos- 

ing the correct material for your 
orchestra or band. Ask your fellow 
supervisors and learn how readily they 
obtain their splendid results with the 
Ascher Publications. 


Since the very beginning of the re- 
markable instrumental development in 
the schools Ascher Publications have 
played a most important role and have 
continued to hold their high position 
To meet the newer demands, newer ma- 
terial is continually added to the series 


Today, Ascher Publications are offi- 
cially listed in the supply catalogs of 
numerous Boards of Education. Over 
eight thousand schools, colleges, con- 
vents, and churches in New York, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Newark, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Dayton, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Columbus, Cleveland, Denver, 
New Orleans, Bridgeport, Indianapolis 
and in a hundred other cities use Ascher 
Publications. This in itself is conclu- 
sive of the attractiveness of the ma- 
terial and of its pedagogical value 


Ascher Publications comprise a most 
complete progressive series of truly 
worthy musical material for the school 
orchestra and band, ranging in technical 
difficulty from the very simple instruc- 
tive beginners’ exercises to the more 
difficult compositions for advanced 


players 


If you are not acquainted with Ascher 
Publications, fill in the coupon and 
we will send you, without cost or ob- 
ligaion, sample Violin and Cornet 
books, together with complete catalog. 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 
1155 Broadway, New York 


Please send me without cost or obligation sam- 
ple Violin and Cornet books together with your com- 
plete catalog 


Name 


Address lial aia ice cae cae ta 








Pomona College 





SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 - July 30, 1926 





In addition to a well balanced pro- 
gram of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in the arts and sciences, espec- 
ially in Education, Pomona College will 
offer exceptional opportunities in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


under distinguished teachers, notably 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Head of School Music Department, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


The titles of the courses are as follows: 


Harmony Mr. ALLEN 
History and Appreciation of Music Mr. ALLEN 
Practical Schoolroom Music for Grade Teachers 
Mr. GHERKENS 
Principles and Methods of Grade and High School 
Music Teaching Mr. GEHRKENS 
Chorus and Orchestra Conducting Mr. GEHRKENS 
Orchestration Mr. Hartley 
String Instrument Training Class Mr. UNrackr 
Wind Instrument Training Ciass Mr. Burt 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Voice Mr. LYMAN AND Mr. BaBcock 
Violin Mr. UNIACKE 
Violoncello Miss CARVER 
Pianoforte Mr. OLIVE 
Organ Mr. Hartley 
Wind Instruments Mr. Burt 


LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Pomona College is situated in Clare- 
mont, elevation 1,200 feet, 35 miles (66 
minutes) from Los Angeles. Campus of 
500 acres, 18 buildings, music depart- 
ment housed in beautiful Bridges Hall 
of Music, first class dormitories. 


For information write to 


Director of Summer Session 


Pomona College 


Claremont California 








Mention the JoURNAL when you write our Advertise—s 
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and never paid for and allow the wom- 
en who decorate and incur expenses of 
something like $400 for extras at these 
said banquets. However, I shall ar- 
rive in Detroit in time for your meet- 
ing on Sunday and lay the facts be- 
fore the Board.” 
(Signed) A. V. McFee 





ATTENTION SUPERVISORS! 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 


Dakota and South Dakota. 

According to action taken at the 
last National Conference, the De- 
troit meeting will be the last until 
1928 since it was decided at Kansas 
City to make the M. S. N. C. a 
biennial event. It has been point- 
ed out in various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the 
Journal that this action will leave 
that section of the country from 
which the National Conference re- 
ceives its largest support from the 
standpoint of membership (namely, 
the above mentioned states) with- 
out a meeting for the year 1927. 
The Eastern Conference serves the 
states of the Atlantic seaboard 
while the Southern Conference per- 
forms a like service for the South; 
the north central states, however, 
have no organization which can 
function in the years between the 
meetings of the M.S. N. C. 

If the discussion which has been 
going on for the past year is an in- 
dication, it would appear that such 
an organization is inevitable and 
that the hour for its inception is at 
hand. Accordingly, at the January 
meeting of the In and About Chi- 
cago Supervisors’ Club it was de- 
cided to offer the services of the 
Club to the President of the M. S. 


iP 


N. C. for the purpose of inaugurat- 
ing the North Central Supervisors’ 
Conference. The President of the 
In and About Chicago Club, Miss 
Ann Trimingham, appointed Anton 
H. Embs chairman of a committee 
to bring the matter to the notice of 
President Gordon of the National, 
President Gordon responded by 
indorsing the action of the Club and 
officially appointed Anton H. Embs 
chairman to preside at the prelimi- 
nary conferences necessary to per- 
fect the organization. The commit- 
tee at once began work on the task 
and the following plan is the result: 

I. The committee has selected 
three supervisors from each 
of the above mentioned states 
to act as state organizers. 
They will endeavor to deter- 
mine the attitude of the other 
supervisors toward the new 
organization and compile the 
data thus obtained into a re- 
port to the committee. 

II. The committee has called a 
preliminary conference of 
these state organizers on Tues- 
day, April 13th, at a 7:30 
breakfast, Book-Cadillae Ho- 
tel, Detroit. This date has 
been officially sanctioned by 
President Gordon and includ- 
ed in the official program. 
At this time the state organi- 
zers will make their reports 
and the necessary steps will 
be taken to call a general con- 
ference of all the supervisors 
from the above mentioned 
states who are in attendance 
at Detroit, to complete the 
organization. The date of this 
general conference, tentative- 
ly set for Thursday, April 
15th, will be officially an- 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania State College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13, 1926 


Fully accredited courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
for 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS of 
Public School Music 


Public School Music, Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Band and Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Theory, Harmony, Composi- 
tion, Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Ensemble Orchestra, and a large var- 
iety of Academic and Professional 
courses. 


In the Heart of 
Pennsylvania’s Beautiful Mountains. 


For information or complete announce- 
ment address— 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Director 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 











INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
COURSE 


For Use In 


Public Schools 


By B. F, Stuber 


This highly successful set of text books is pub- 
lished in nine books for the following: 


First Year Violin Trombone 

Second Year Violin Drums and Bells 

Flute Piano Accompaniment 
Clarinet (for First Year Violin) 
Cornet Teacher's Manual 


The course is intended primarily for use in the 
grade schools and is based on folk tunes which 
appeal strongly to children at this age. 


All thé material used has been tried in actual 
class teaching for three years before it was publish- 
ed for general use. Since its introduction at the 
National Convention three years ago, the Stuber 
Course has been adopted by Supervisors in all parts 
of the United States. Large cities as well as small 
are getting excellent results. 


To all Supervisors and Teachers interested in 
instrumental class instruction, we shall be pleased 
to send further information, or a set of the books 
“on approval” if desi 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, Illinois 


























The Clark and The Brewer Teachers 
Agency places more music teachers 
than any other personnel service in the 
United States. 


THE CLARK and THE BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK H. D. HUGHES 
- 43rd YEAR - 


“Each office has the records of all’”’ 
New York—Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Calvert St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jenkins Arcade. 
Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Spokane—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON, Mer. Music Dept. 


Room 917—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
SEND FOR OUR FOLDER 


Mr. Lutton will be at the Detroit 
Convention. 











School Band and Orchestra Music 
FILLMORE PUBLICATIONS 


All numbers listed are in separate form, and we 
have made the selection so that all orchestrations 
have the cornet and Clarinet parts for B flat in- 
struments. 





MARCHES 
I is scceiecsitvonsiscciiaxiehenneaaemensioks Harold Bennett 
EEE a Al Hayes 
|) = Will _ 
IIs cepsdasasacioebdesdebubigtiobs ie nestoatiel Al Ha: 
IRATE Eee. Harol ‘Bennett 
ARTEL RATT Will Hu 
| SR Ree: Harold Bennett 
Military Escort...............................Harold Bennett 
Summit ............ sdlidiahaidatiasapetuntansaal Harold Bennett 
|S eee _—et—=# 
aay ws ....Harold Bennett 
Sinfonia _......... Eee isetiiae Al Hayes 
ee OES Will Huff 
a. ee Will Huff 
Golden Rod, Waltz ........................ Will Huff 
Margaret, Waltz. sebcaeansnbeltiada Will Huff 
Norma’s Dream, Waltz __._...... Harold Bennett) 
Melody to Youth, RS: Will Huff 
Organ Echoes, Seal siealouasinnaiial Al Hayes 
Poet’s Dream, Ser.........................-. Will Huff 
Stiliy Night, Ser. ............-.............. Will Huff 


Harold Bennett 


Indian Boy, Foxtrot .- 
Harold Bennett 


es 
Ampnttion, Ot... ........<.-<.....-. Harold Bennett 
Bright Star, Ovt. ............ PEE. Harold Bennett 
Dynamic, Ovt. ..........................-.....Will Huff 
Gibraltar, Ovt. ............... Al Hayes 

La Cascade, Ovt. .......... .....Will Huff 

PRICES—Full Band, each .47 
Small Orch., each .52 Full Orch., each .70 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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nounced later. A temporary 
constitution will be adopted, 
officers elected and a date and 
place for the 1927 meeting 
chosen. 

The committee urges every super- 
visor in the territory named to give 
this matter careful thought and then to 
act according to his or her conviction 
when called upon to decide. Two 
other sections of the country have suc- 
cessful Conferences which are “going 
strong;’’ can the north central section 
afford to be apathetic toward the 
question? Considerably over one-half 
of the total membership of the Natio- 
nal Conference is drawn from this 
section and there is no doubt that a 
splendid and highly efficient organiza- 
tion can be effected if those within 
the boundaries named will give their 
support. Of course, later develop- 
ments in the National may change, 
somewhai, the boundary lines but this 
pessibility need not affect the plans a 
the present time as such changes can 
be mace amicably when the time 
comes. 

The committee also urges the super- 
visors in those cities which have the 
facilities for entertaining a convention 
to consider the matter of inviting the 
1927 Conference to meet ‘vith them. 
Credentials in the form of indorse- 
ments by the Mayor, Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
or any other civic bodies, not forget- 
ting the School Board, should be in 
such form that they may be handed to 


the secretary at the general conference 

on Thursday. This is important! 

Who will be the first? 

It must not be construed that the 
new organization is to take the place 
of the National; on the contrary, is it 
to function simply as a sectional con- 
ference and must cooperate with the 
larger body in every way. Its future 
policies may be definitely determined 
at the 1927 meeting. 

Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, IIl. 

Chairman 

Mrs. Homer Cotton, Winnetka, III. 

Miss Ann Trimingham, Oak Park, Ill, 

M. E. Snyder, Gary, Indiana. 

Miss Esther Sherlock, Chicago, II. 
A SOUTHW ESTERN MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 

Proposed group of States: 


Arkansas Kansas 
Colorado Louisiana 
Missouri Oklahoma 
New Mexico Texas 


To Supervisors and Teachers of School 
Music in the above named group of 
States: 

With the Music Supervisors Natio- 
nal Conference operating on a bi- 
ennial basis after the meeting in De- 
troit, Mich., March 12 to 16, 1926, it 
is proposed to organize in various 
parts of the country, Sectional Con- 
ferences which will hold their meetings 
on the off-year in which the National 
Conference does not meet. 

President Edgar B. Gordon, of the 
Nationa!, has appointed a committee 
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“Dr. Will George Butler’s- 
‘LONG LIVE AMERICA’ 


should take its place with Dr. S. F. 
Smith's ‘America’ and Katherine Lee 
Bates's ‘America, the Beautiful’ * 

Dr. A. E. Winship, in the Journal 
of Education, Editorial, Boston. 


“A rattling good song! ‘Long Live Ameri- 
ca’ should make an impression on 
America.” 

Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa. 


“Virile, sincere, and very effective.” 
Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education, Columbia Univ. 


“A live theme with a virile treatment.” 
Osbourne McConathy, 
Music Educator. 


“Very singable. Should become widely 
popular.” 

Dr. Peter Lutkin, Dean of Music, 
Northwestern University. 


Published by 
WILL CEORGE BUTLER 
State Normal School 
MANSFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 





What's Right With “Applied Harmony” 


by CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


It is Modern, Musicanly and Practical. 

There is a constant appeal to the Music 
Sense. 

It is developed on the Rhythmic and 
Melodic basis, not figured bass. 

Phrase-wise Thinking and Doing is 
unavoidable. 

The contrapuntal basis involves Form. 

The Relation of Harmony to Rhythmic 
Accents and Cadence is the most de- 
cisive factor in the selection of har- 
monies and their inversions. 

Understanding of the NATURE of 

MUSIC replaces the old-time arbitrary 
rules. 

The critical faculties are cultivated. 

APPLIED HARMONY includes an 
abundance of Analysis, the excerpts 
taken from the best in musicliterature. 

The Melodies for Harmonization are 
nearly all from the classics and pro- 
vide the difficulties encountered by 
composers. 

It is for Musicians and can only be 
taught by Musicians. 


C. A. ALCHIN 


1233 S. Hoover St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


























‘OLD MELODIES 
for YOUNG VIOLINISTS 


TEN ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
FOUR VIOLINS and PIANO 


by Emil Levy 


1. Juanita. 

2. Santa Lucia. 

Old Folks at Home. 

4. My Old Kentucky Home. 

Jingle Bells. 

6. Ben Bolt. 

Sweet and Low. 

8. Yankee Doodle. 

9. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 
10. Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 


4 Violins and Piano . . . $2.00 
Single Violin Parts . .. . 40c 


or ge 


=f 


Send for the catalog of school music 
and instruments 
“MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL” to 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











1776 - 1926 


150 YEARS 
On the 4th of July 


since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in Philadelphia. 


This Important Celebration 
calls for special attention in the schools 
all over the country. We offer a new 
two-part cantata as an aid in this cele- 
bration: 


“THE SPIRIT OF ’76” 


Poem by Dorothy Lehman Sumerau 
Music by Ira B. Wilson 


A copy will be sent on 10 days’ ap- 
proval just as soon as off the press if 
you request and mention ‘‘The Super- 
visor’s Journal.” 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


New York (70E. 45th St.) Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
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to develop a plan whereby the Na- 
tional and Sectional Conferences may 
work on a cooperative basis; to make 
suggestions as to the proper division 
of the entire country into five or six 
groups; suggest a financial plan and 
other necessary details, and make a 
report at the meeting in Detroit. 

The Eastern and Southern are al- 
ready “‘going’’ organizations; steps 
have recently been taken by the “In- 
and-About-Chicago-Supervisors-Club’ 
looking toward a Central, or Mid-West 
Conference; the Far West will un- 
doubtedly start action soon, if they 
are not already under way. At a 
meeting of the Music Section of the 
Oklahoma State Education Associa- 
tion in Oklahoma City, February 12, 
when 150 teachers of music were 
present, the chairman, Geo. Oscar 
Bowen was directed to appoint a com 
mittee from that association to co- 
operate with similar committees from 
other states in the organization of a 
South Western Conference. This 
committee has been appointed and the 
chairman has been in correspondence 
with leaders in School Music from 
other states. 

The territory included in the States 
suggested above is so located that a 
nights’ ride on the railroad would take 
one toalmost any convention city, from 
any part of the territory. There are a 
number of cities within these States 
that can adequately entertain a Con- 
vention of National proportions, and 
several others with sufficient accom- 
modations for a group as large as the 
Eastern Conference now in its 10th 
year. There are over 2500 supervisors 
and teachers of music in the public 
schools of these states, 443 of which 
are now members of the National 
Conference. 

The value of the work already ac- 


complished by the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference is undisputed, 
The Sectional Conference may be of 
quite as much value to its section of 
the country as the National is to usall. 
The Sectional Conference will serve 
to disseminate a wider interest in the 
National, which in turn will prove to 
be a great inspiration to the smaller 
groups. If each person associated 
with School Music will assist, the 
great Southwest may have one of the 
most influential and valuable organ- 
izations in the country. 


JOURNAL FUND 


50c 
Duncan McKenzie Ontario, Canada. 


70c 
Vida St. C. Cleveland 


..Chester, Pa. 
Ella L. Fink..... _Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fannie E. Lynch _....Chieago, II. 
S. E. Brandt a of eae, 


_.....Uniontown, Pa. 
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THE BIG BOOK 


Did you receive your copy of the 1925 
Book of Proceedings? Every member of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in good standing, is entitled to a 
copy. If you have not received it prob- 
ably you have not sent your present cor- 
rect address to this office, or to Treasurer 
McFee. Books are being sent only to 
those who have responded to our personal 
communication, and the many appeals in 
the Journal. If you want the “most val- 
uable contribution of the year to school 
music literature” write us at once, and it 
will be sent by return mail. 
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SUPERVISORS ORCHESTRA 
Instrumental Members of the Conference: 


A rather significant change is being made 
in the policy governing the Music Super- 
visors Orchestra. Heretofore, the orchestra 
has been primarily concerned with appearing 
in a public concert, using material chosen 
with that point of view. This year, with 
President Gordon, I have worked out a new 
policy which we hope and believe will be of 
even more service to the members of the 
Conference and to those playing in the 
Orchestra. 


Briefly, the plan is this: One half day 
session of the Conference is set aside for the 
Supervisors Orchestra. The program for 
this session will be divided into two parts. 


First, an orchestral clinic, by which I mean 
a laboratory demonstration of many prob- 
lems met by ‘the school orchestra leaders. 
Second, a program of probably 40 minutes, 
in which we shall play a program which is 
frankly designed to be entertaining and re- 
creational. 


The success of this new plan will, of course 
depend altogether on the degree in which the 
instrumental people of the Conference co- 
operate to make it go. I believe that we 
are doing somethiny distinctly educational, 
and if all our people will enter into it with 
enthusiasm, I feel there can be no question 
ofits success. There will be three rehearsals 
of one hour each. 


I know that we can promise the finest ar- 
rangements for the orchestra through the 
courtesy of Mr. Clarence Byrn, Head of the 
Vocational Music Department, Cass Tech- 
nical High School, Detroit. 


We need the earnest consideration of this, 
and the helpful cooperation of all Conference 
members who are eligible for the orchestra. 


Cordially, 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


Plan for Great Music Memory Contest 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 4—Plans for 
a great national drive to increase ap- 
preciation for music in the United 
States were announced here today by 
the National Music Week Committee, 
of which Otto Kahn is chairman. 

Under the plan proposed, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Music Week Committee represent- 
ing twenty-four national organizations 
with a membership totaling many 
millions, and the motion picture in- 
dustry will join forces for a musical 
demonstration in the motion picture 
theatres of the country, prior to and 
during Music Week, which is set for 
May 2-8. 

Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, chair- 
man of the music division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
representing Mrs. John D. Sherman 
president, presented preliminary plans 
for the campaign to C. M. Tremaine, 
secretary of the National Music Week 
Committee, and to Will H. Hays, 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., both of whom promised the full 
cooperation and support of their or- 
ganizations. 

According to Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
fifty musical selections which are 
generally known as popular classics 


and which are familiar to the ear 
throughout the country, will be chosen 
for use in the national music memory 
contest which is to be the feature of 
the campaign. Through local organi- 
zations, the General Federation will 
enlist the cooperation of the motion 
picture theatre managers so that 
these latter will play the selections 
during their showings for at least a 
month in advance of the contest week. 
In this way millions who attend the 
theatres will begin to know the music 
intimately. 

At the same time, school supervisors 
and teachers will be asked to cooperate 
by having these selections played or 
sung in the class-rooms, so that the 
children may thus become familiar 
with them. Other civic organiza- 
tions, the radio stations, and churches 
are expected to cooperate. 

Then, during National Music Week, 
the theatres will be asked to play at 
least fifteen of the selections during 
each performance, either in overtures 
or during the exhibition of the pictures. 
Ballots will be supplied the children 
and the names of the compositions, 
the names of the composers, and simi- 
lar questions will be answered. An 
essay contest on the relation of the 
motion picture to music also is con- 
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templated, Mrs. Oberndorfer declared. 

Preliminary plans also include a 
national music memory contest to be 
held in Atlantic City during the Bi- 
ennial meeting of the General Fede- 
ration the last week in May, at which 
time a national winner would be 
selected. 

“In our cooperation with the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee, the 
General Federation has chosen the 
motion picture theatre and radio 
stations as being the most important 
places in the community where we 
may reach the vast majority of the 
people,’ Mrs. Oberndorfer _ said. 
“While music week plans reach the 
entire community through the schools, 
churches, clubs, and other agencies, 
it seems to us that since the vast 
majority of our people go to the mo- 
tion picture theatres, the motion 
picture theatre is the most logical 
place in which to conduct a popular 
campaign. We trust that through 
this plan we shall make a practical 
use for the knowledge of music which 
our children have been acquiring in 
the schoolroom.” 

The organizations associated with 
the National Music Week Committee 
are: American Country Life Associa- 
tion, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Conference, Music Teacher’s 
National Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, American 
Federation of Labor, American Fede- 
ration of Musicians, National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, National 
Association of Organists, American 
Guild of Organists, American Legion, 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, Boy Scouts of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
National Association of Schools of 


Music and Allied Arts, National 
Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, National Child Wel- 
fare Association, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Council of 
Women, National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, National 
Grange, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Kiwanis Club~ Inter- 
national, Lions International, and 
Knights of Columbus. 





ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL 
MUSIC WEEK COMMITTEE 


That America will be heard singing 
convinced the large and enthusiastic 
gathering of the National Music 
Week Committee at the annual lunch- 
eon given by its chairman, Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, at the Midday Club, New 
York City, when reports of the in- 
creasing activities of this body were 
presented. With the continued growth 
of approval by the people manifest- 
ed through their eagerness to carry on 
and inspire a wider field, the future of 
music in our land gives significant 
promise. 

Mr. Kahn spoke in strong terms of 
the wide-spread approval and ener- 
getic spirit with which the people of 
America were developing this move- 
ment adding that: “American people 
have already shown there is a tre- 
mendo”s interest in the art of music.” 
Mr. Ku.n reiterated how greatly he 
was impressed with the tremendous 
amount achieved by the Committee 
with so small expenditure of money. 
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Mr. C. M. Tremaine, Director of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, and Secretary of the 
National Music Week Committee, 
presented interesting information from 


his annual report to this body. He 


stated, from 1924 to 1925, there were 
425 new communities observing this 
celebration, making a total of 1205 
towns and cities holding a Music 
Week. At this early date, 119 loca- 
lities had forwarded information of 
their intention to celebrate the coming 
Music Week, May 2-8, 1926. 

New publications for the aid of 
localities preparing their week’s pro- 
gram are now in press and are expected 
from the printer shortly. One entitled 
“Suggestions for Music Week Enter- 
tainments’”’ contains names of oper- 
ettas, cantatas, minstrels, pantomines, 
readings with music, games and dances 
ete. Each number listed is given a 
short explanatory note and the name 
of the publisher. It also states that 
publishers will presumably send, on 
request, copies for examination free 
of charge with the exception of a small 
postage fee. Another entirely new 
issue will appear bearing the title of 
“Special Sunday Service.”” This pub- 
lication outlines a complete service 
and includes two original musical 
numbers for performance; one being 
a processional for the Sunday School 
children which is of a simple march 
rhythm. The other is a vocal mur- 
muring for the church choir as inci- 
dental music or melodic background 
to the minister’s reading of Colos- 
sians 3-16-24. This choral number 
presents a new idea and should result 
most effectively. 

A new “Guide for the Organization 
of Local Music Weeks” has already 
appeared. This booklet has been en- 
larged and gives new ideas for Music 


Week which have been suggested 
through innovations carried on by dif. 
ferent communities during the 1995 
observance. Other pamphlets and 
folders include: ‘Music Week in the 
Industries,” ‘Special Activities for 
Schools,” “‘Music Week in the Motion 
Picture Houses,” ‘National Music 
Week, Its Scope and Purpose,” ‘“‘Com- 
munity Singing,’ ete. As has been 
the annual custom, a set of literature 
will be sent, free of charge, to any 
individual or local committee arrang- 
ing for a Music Week, on request to 
the National Music Week Committee, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City, 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





An Introduction to School Music Teach- 
ing—Karl Wilson Gehrkens, C. C. 
Birchard & Co. 

This new and revised edition of a 
book of sterling worth comes, appro- 
priately, from the Laurel Library. I 
say appropriately, because the Laurel 
Library is edited and extended with 
great conscience and intelligence: and 
whatever Karl Gehrkens does is mark- 
ed by precisely those same qualities, 
Those who know the book through its 
first edition—and I suppose, and 
would certainly like to believe, that 
the majority of the school music sup- 
ervisors in the U. S. do—need not be 
told of the strength and helpfulness 
of this handbook for the use of the 
music supervisor. For those whose 
libraries do not contain the first edi- 
tion, as well as for some of those 
whose libraries do contain it, I may 
say that all the old values are retained 
and the volume is refined and en- 
riched in notable ways. A very val- 
uable addition is the inclusion of three 
thoughtful and scholarly addresses 
that Prof. Gehrkens has given on 
various notable occasions. These 
should be read, and certainly need to 
be lifted from out the Volumes of 
Proceedings of various organizations 
(where no one ever reads them) and 
put in this inviting, accessible form. 

Besides refinements and additions 
to the material, the form of the 
book has been changed. _ The new 
type and dispersal of it on the page 
are attractive and much more read- 
able than the old, and the substantial 


and dignified binding invites the eye 
and the hand. Since there are so 
pathetically few books on our enor- 
mously big and important job of 
teaching music to all the children of 
all the people, there should be no 
question about the extent of the re- 
ception given to a book of such sterl- 
ing value as this. 

Carl Fisher Progressive Orchestra Folio 
—Carl Fischer. Arranged by Se- 
redy and Tocaben. 

Volume Three of this Series, which 
is addressed to public schools, high 
schools, colleges, churches, convents. 
conservatories and the home, is ke- 
fore me for review. While I would not 
underestimate the value of this col- 
lection, I can not say that it has ex- 
traordinary merit to commend it. 
The instrumentation, it is true, con- 
tains the feature, desirable for schools, 
of five violin parts: and there are 
numerous saxophone and other sub- 
stitute parts provided, the desirability 
of which is not so unquestioned. The 
material itself, though, is somewhat 
hackneyed and not particularly as- 
piring. There are a number of marches 
of perfectly conventional type, O. 
Metra’s ‘‘The White Queen Over- 
ture,” “Dancing Moonbeams Cap- 
rice,”’ etc.: and there is a Minuetto 
giojoso by Mozart, which is a beau- 
tiful little gem. 

The volume is entirely usable and 
will furnish some conventional types 
of music arranged so that any extra- 
ordinary assemblage of players that 
happens to enter the rehearsal room 
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can find parts for themselves and 
make good effect. But the editors 
have not discovered yet that to take 
the stereotyped repertory of the thea- 
ter and salon orchestra and make 
substitute instrumentations for it 
does not make a fine educational work 
out of what was before merely small 
professional orchestra music. 


Master Series for Young Orchestras— 
Selected and Edited by Victor L. F. 
Rebmann. Arranged by Tom Clark. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


There is space merely to announce 
the receipt of No. 7 and No. 8 of this 
valuable edition. No. 7 is a Mendel- 
ssohn Suite and No. 8 is a Beethoven 
Suite. Since we have reviewed this 
edition and its various numbers in de- 
tail in preceding issues of the Journal 
we will say now only that these two 
numbers maintain the high quality of 
pedagogical understanding, musicanly 
editing and careful printing that have 
characterized the entire edition. That 
in itself is highest praise. 


The Black Rose, Overture, —by Lester 
3rockton. 

Tales of Hoffman, Selection—Arranged 
by M. L. Lake. Ludwig Music 
Publishing Company. 

These two issues must be classified 
as for theatre orchestra rather than 
for schools. That is to say, no special 
effort is made to adapt them to the 
unusual instrumentations and needs 
of school orchestras—unless the pro- 
vision of alto and tenor saxophone 
parts constitutes such special effort. 
It is not to say that they are not 
practicable for most school orchestras. 

The selection, Tales of Hoffman, 
while a bit flamboyant, as one would 
expect when that opera furnishes the 
themes ,will make an attractive num- 


ber of the more conventional type of 
orchestra music. There is a place for 
it in the repertory of the school orches.- 
tra that wishes a bright number that 
does not exact too much of lofty 
musical taste from the audience, 
“The Black Rose”’ is excellent of its 
kind—the kind that made Schlepe- 
grell and other composers “‘light over- 
tures” famous, or at least gave them 
substantial royalties. It is bette 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
that sort. 


The Year Book Press—H. F. W. Deane 
and Sons, Ltd., 31 Museum St, 
London W. C. 1, England. 


The receipt of copies of what, | 
fancy, are all the secular pieces from 
No. 240 to No. 259, prompts me again 
to mention this excellent series. It 
consists of unison and part-songs and 
church music. It was started seven- 
teen years ago, its object being, “To 
encourage and improve singing in 
schools, choral societies and churches 
by providing good music with good 
words.” Parry, Dunhill, Walford 
Davies, Stanford, Mackenzie and a 
long list of modern British composers 
are enlisted in providing the music. 

I like to encourage American com- 
posers and publishers, and surely have 
done that: but I also like to say a good 
word for a beautiful piece of work 
wherever I see it. These composi 
tions are exceptionally lovely and ap- 
propriate. The texts, let me remind 
you, are as good as the music. Mase- 
field, Walter Scott, Walter de la Mare, 
William Motherwell and Thomas 
Moore are, for instance, represented 
in the small number of sample copies 
before me, 

It is a long way to Museum St., 
London, but if you want some beauti- 
ful material that is different from that 
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of you ordinarily see, it is worth writing good discussions entitled, ‘“Psycholo- 
for for and paying for. We have used gical Development of the Dance” 
re some of these part-songs in Pittsburgh and ‘‘Music and the Dance Rhythm.” 
wt and we know that they are asengaging The two or more pages of “Suggestions 
7 as I say they are. to Teachers” reveal, similarly, ma- 
- ; Seriee—Harold Fl ture and authoritative educational 
its Blue a ones ammer, knowledge and thought. In short, 
. Publisher. the book is not a mere collection of 
a Four issues are before me. No. rhythm and dance tunes, but is an ex- 
- 3019 is a very effective arrangement position of a well defined educational 
" by the composer, for three parts, philosophy with respect to music, 
of women’s voices, of Bryceson Trehar- rhythm and the dance, as related to 

nes “Mother, My Dear.” I com- the development of children. Inti- 
mend it heartily. No. 2024 is for mate knowledge of school-room pos- 
ne men’s voices. The title is “Hello sibilities is revealed. 
A. Song” and the composer (and author) The rhythms are classified under 
is B. Cecil Gates. Under the direc- five heads: Processional and Reces- 
I tion of a dynamic cheer-leader it sionals; Runs, Rounds and Schottis- 
™ would please those who would be _ ches; Skips and Polkas; Leaps, Galops 
a pleased by that sort of song. No. and Jigs; Whirls and Waltzes. 
It 3032 is “‘Butterflies,” by Albert Mil- Excellent taste and judgment are 
nd denberg. It is a waltz-song, for three displayed in the selection and ar- 
» parts, women’s voices. It is melli- rangement of the music. The book 
ro fluous—a nice waltz-song. No. 3028 has far more than ordinary value. 
t is an arrangement for three parts, . 
- women’s voices, of Massenet’s “Elegy” CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 
d The arrangement, by Herm. Spielter, ne a 
v h CH A Following is a list of publications 
rd ans attempted nothing more than lift- which should be found in the private 
ing suitable tones from the harmony library of every supervisor of music, 
a . h ‘ and in every school and public library. 
= into the second soprano and alto There are no other publications that are 
voices; but while they are a little ob- as valuable to the teacher of public 
trusive t] leli } F 1 school music. Particularly is this true 
n- Tusive there, delicate handling would of the Annual Book of Proceedings of 
, bring out good effects. the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ve ference, which is a veritable mine of 
: Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers a egg pp Rien ones Bip one Beg 
‘. —Crawford-Fogg. Published by A Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
5 S. Barnes and Company. National Conference 
; ae | 
d The authors, Caroline Crawford and oYsn «2 ceemmmuacmamaaaas ; 
Eli b th R F l d Educational Council Bulletins: 
p- ‘za e ose ogg, are already No. 1 Standard Course of Study in Music 
" widely and favorably known through Ne 2 Pus tor Granting Tigh Seiocl 
13 | their books “Rhythms of Childhood” No. 3 Report of Study of Music instruc: " 
Fi and “Dramatic Games and Dances.” } nm Ang the Public Schools of the United - 
" This volume adds further distinction Ne. ‘5. Standard Course for the Mic [ 
to their names. No. 6 Survey on Instrumental ‘Music, ” 
The book includes an Introduction oo - 
rx a thoughtful and wise discussion of Any of the above publications may 
: « i io be secured by writing the Journal office. 
t How Dances Originate,” and equally 
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I Am Music 


ERVANT and master am I; servant of those 
ie eer and master of those living. Through me 
spirits immortal speak the message that makes the 
world weep, and laugh, and wonder, and worship. 


I tell the story of love, the story of hate, the story 
that saves and the story that damns. I am the 
incense upon which prayers float to Heaven. I am 
the smoke which palls over the field of battle where 
men lie dying with me on their lips. 


I am close to the marriage altar, and when the 
graves open I stand nearby. I call the wanderer 
home, | rescue the soul from the depths, I open 
the lips of lovers, and through me the dead whisper 
to the living. 


One I serve as I| serve all; and the king I made my 
slave as easily as I subject his slave. | speak through 
the birds of the air, the insects of the field, the 
crash of waters on rock-ribbed shores, the sighing 
of wind in the trees, and I am even heard by the 
soul that knows me in the clatter of wheels on city 
streets. 


I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; 
I am the father of the best that is in them, and 
they are fathers of the best that is in me; I am of 
them, and they are of me. For I am the instrument 
of God. 


I Am Music 
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